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Organized Farmers Demand Lower J axes 


Time to Stop Injustice to Owners of Farm Property 


N the center of this page is an outline their legislators, that the income tax be tion of the proper officials, the govern- 
of a farmers’ tax program unanimously not reduced; but on the other hand the ment has a right to assume that farmers 
adopted by a meeting of the New York Governor and legislators were literally are not interested. In spite of this indif- 
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State Conference Board of Farm Or- flooded with letters and telegrams from ference, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, assisted 

ganizations, at Syracuse on October 2nd. city folks asking for a reduction of the by a few farm leaders, was able two years [® 

The New York State Conference Board income tax. ago to get a reduction in the direct State. [3 
is a body representing the New York State When farmers and their organizations _ tax, resulting in some benefit to every farm [Ry 
Grange, the Dairymen’s League Coopera- _ remain indifferent and make no effort to taxpayer in the State; and last year, we |B 
tive Association, the New York State Hor- bring their needs and wants to the atten- were able to hold this direct State tax ie 
ticultural Society, the State Farm where it is without the increase [& 
Bureau Federation and the Fed- which at one time was con- |§ 


eration of Home Bureaus. It : templated, 
meets regularly to take united Farm Tax Reduction Program But now with the great organ- 


action 6n outstanding problems WHEREAS, food is the most essential element in life and the produc- izations of the State squarely and 
that concern all of the farmers in tion s. food is rr ay —— ne our yee a unanimously behind this question 
New York State. man industry, and the factory for producing food is land, and” of setting justice for farm people 
The tax program as adopted by bet ane - the land tax is one of the avenues of collecting money by, taxes, it ought to be possible 
nips e city, county, state and nation, and ; 

the Conference Board was sub- WHEREAS, it is necessary to lessen the cost of the production of our to do something. The tax bur- 
mitted by the Farm Bureau Fed- food products, and taxes is one of the principal items which den, with only one exception, is 
eration and had been pseviously enter into it, and the farmers’ greatest problem. If 
adopted by this organization, WHEREAS, the amount to be collected depends upon the amount ex- we put with it the big job of get- 


E r ss pended, and : , 
Much of the program is just a WHEREAS, it is essential that our public expenditures be limited to ti" More money for products, we 


statement of underlying right the necessities of moment to the health, education and busi- have in these two things a pro- 
principles of taxation. The unit- ness of our commonweaith and to those improvements which gram which will bring about a 
ed action of all of the farmers of will assure a return to the state on its expenditures and be- etter day on the farm. 

come an investment and an asset, with the idea of lowering 


the state through their organiza- 


























tions and through Amertcan AG- of eing ‘. production and thereby help to reduce the cost Farmers Bear the Burden 
RICULTURIST Will be centered on RESOLVED, that we recommend no bonds be issued to pay for cur- That the tax problem is a too 
only a few things in this pro- rent expenses and only serial bonds be issued and sold for heavy burden on every farmer 
gram. permanent improvements where the life of the improvement needs no arcument With the | 
howe tnebeil — oa will be longer than the life of the bond and the life of any - _—— : : S 
hese inciuge especially the issue shall not exceed forty yeats and bond only be issued increase in our population and [& 
abolishment of direct state tax, no upon a referendum of the people within the taxable unit is- the many things that the govern- § 
reduction of income taxes, a tax suing the bond authorizing their issue. ment is constantly being called 


ot soline, and a proper budget RESOLVED, that we recommend that the cost of operating all the , 
ee ee ee s tax units such as school districts, townships, villages, cities, “PO” to da, taxes have doubled 


with full publicity by all divisions counties, state and federal government, etc., be budgeted for and trebled within a very short 
of government. . the purpose of reducing expenditures to the lowest possible time, and every time there is an 
The unanimous action of the amount. increase, the farmer gets more of 


farm organizations of the State RESOLVED, that we recommend that by means of a budget system jt than any one else. Tax experts 


* . ° the taxpayers be intelligently advised of all projects for . . 
on this tax program brings a which money is to be spent and the amount, also a complete tell us that at the present time 


great deal of satisfaction to list of sources from which money is to be obtained and the one-fourth of the wealth of this 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, for, as amount in each tax unit. country is carrying three-fourths 





our readers know, we have been RESOLVED, that we recommend all people and corporations pay of the taxes. And that one- 


‘ Ria rn eae taxes in proportion to their income and wealth and the tax . . hi 
hammering on these very things burden on real estate be coduced with the purpose of equalle- fourth of the wealth is that which 
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and doing everything we could at ing the taxes on all the people of the state and nation. is chiefly owned by farmers. The [% 
the state capital to bring about RESOLVED, that we recommend equalization of assessments on all farmers’ land and property can- & 
tax reduction along the very lines | agen thee a tax on the true scientific appraised value of not escape the assessors, and, un- | 
suggested = this program. But RESOLVED, ‘that we recommend that direct state general property = those in other business, the ay 
with the exception of a few Farm tax be abolished. armer is unable to add the cost [i 
Bureau leaders, and others in the RESOLVED, that we recommend a gasoline tax. of his taxes to the other costs of 


ae RESOLVED, that we recommend that two per cent of taxpayers may production and pass the entire 
pg sen .* ray a object to any issue of bonds within the disputed tax unit cost on to the consumer. 
we have been largely working smaller than the state by means of a public hearing before r ~ nes 
alone. For instance, when it the state tax commission whose decision after the public We recently heard a Congress 
, : : say that it did littl vod t 
came to a question of preventing hearing will be final. eg Mane roreatiny wate ae: Sy 
; . _ Pp “Mie RESOLVED, that we recommend that the moneys for financing the reduce national taxes because im- 
the legislature last year from re- redemption of all bonds in each subdivision or state be ob- mediately the slack was taken up 
ei ducing the tax on incomes, com- tained from taxes covering all the taxable wealth of the , inc i Te 
ll ly littl ff NG state rather than only from the real property tax. by an er local taxes. MW + 
paratively little effort was made RESOLVED, that we recommend that the mortgage recording t.x believe this is true and we believe 
by the farmers to insist, with ban be repealed. e 282) 
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COOPERATIVE G. L. F. EXCHANGE, INC. 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


calling on G. 


G. L. F. fieldmen are now a 2 
agents, booking their fertilizer requirements 


for next spring. 


On account of the fire which recently destroy- 
ed part of the fertilizer plant used by the 
G. L. F. in Baltimore, rumors are being spread 
that the G. L. F. will not be able to handle 
the usual tonnage. 


This is to state that the Summers Fertilizer 
Company, which is partially owned by the 
G. L. the G. L. F. 


public formula fertilizers, has leased another 


F. and which manufactures 


completely equipped plant until the burned 
It therefore is possessed of 
and 


one is replaced. 
all the 
efficiently 


facilities needed to promptly 


handle the usual G. L. F. tonnage. 


Especial pains are being taken this year to 
provide an unexcelled quality of acid phos- 
phate. This can be purchased thru G. L. F. 


agents either bagged or in bulk. 


ME. Gaabeork 














Time Tested Windmill 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has behind it arecord of 10 years 

of successful operation. In all climates and under the severest con- 

ditions it has proven itself to bea real self-oiling 
windmill and a most reliable pumping machine. 
An Auto-Oiled Aermotor, when once properly erected, 
needs no further attention except the annual oiling. 
There are no bolts or nuts to work loose and no delicate 
parts to get out of order. 

There are no untried features in the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor. Thegearsrun in oilin the oil-tight,storm- 
proof gear case just astheydid 10 years ago. Somerefine- 

ments have been made, asexperience hasshown the possibil- 
ity of improvement, but the original simplicity of design has 
been retained while greater perfection of operation has been 
»> achieved. The Aermotor is wonderfully efficient in the light 
winds, which are the prevailing ones, The self-oiled motor works 
with practically no friction, andthe wind-wheel of the Aermotor 
is made torun in the lightest breeze. It 1s also amply strong to 
run safely i in the strongest winds. In any condition of wind or weather you may be 
sure that the Auto-Oiled Aermoter will give you the oest of service. [t is made 
bv the company which established the steel windmill business 38 years ago. 


AERMOTOR CO. $8<28%ity_ BI" SSpoma BeEtiele 


Kansas City 

















ences — Hunting & Fishing | 
HUNTING @ 4 , ean "" hte Shine 
FISHING j eam ne and trapping stor — 
and pictures, valuable informa 
tion about guns, revolvers, 
fishing tackle, game law Puts the OTTAWA 
changes, best places to get Working For You 


fish and game, etc. Biggest 
value ever offered In a sporting 
magazine, only $1.00 for 
THREE WHOLE YEARS, o 
send 25¢ ia = npe or coin for 
six months trial 

Henting & Fishing Magazine 
“ 294 Newbury St., Boston NWiass. 


Greatest LOG SAW Offer 


—lI ever made, One man saws 15 cordsada: oeay. 

Falls trees, eaws limbs. Make o big money. Use aL 

gine for other work, Saws faster than 10 wen. sai 

from Factory or nearest of 10 Branch Houses. Cash—-Easy 

Terms. Write for 30-Day Trial Offer and big FREE book. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


|___ Reom SO1-W Magee Bidg., Pittsbergh, Pa. 


























NOTHER rainy By M. C. 
cloudy week has 

brought further delay in work that is 
pressing to be done and left us all de- 
pressed. In three days another inch of 
rain has fallen. That it may be seen that 
we have not exaggerated the conditions 
in Western New York during September, 
let us look at the Weather Bureau's official 
report for the month for Rochester and 
vicinity. “The nor- 
mal rainfall for 
September,” says 
local forecaster 
Day, “is 2.32 inches 
while last month's 





| day, October 5. 


record showed a 
total precipitation 
of 618 inches. 
There were only 
three clear days 
during the month 
while fourteen 





were partly cloudy 
and thirteen were 
cloudy.” This is an unheard of record 
and the damage is proportional. 

Considerable acreage of wheat has been 
put in during the week in spite of more 
rain. Silo filling has occupied many and 
is now pretty well done. We tried to 
cut beans one day but the ground was still 
too wet to do any kind of a job. The 
beans will only rot on the wet ground 
anyway, completing the loss on the crop. 
They are better off left standing. Failure 
to get beans off the ground may reduce the 
acreage of wheat somewhat. Tomato pick- 
ing has been finished and the local canning 
factory has stopped taking them in. Two 
white frosts have whitened the corn still 
standing and killed vines and other tender 
growth. 


M. C. Burritt 


Do Not Seli Apples Too Cheap 


Fruit picking has progressed fairly well 
during the week in spite of bad weather. 
Greenings, Twenty Ounce and other var- 
ieties maturing with them are pretty well 
harvested. Kings are picked. Many grow- 
ers will start picking Baldwins on Mon- 

5. There is little change in 
the price situation. Buyers appear to be 
reckoning on buying the Baldwin crop at 
from $2.50 to $3.50 per barrel according 
to minimum size, quality, pack, etc. But 
few sales have been made at $3.50. A 
very few cars have been sold at $3.75 
F. O. B. The tree run price seems to 
range from $1 to $1.50 per cwt., averaging 
about $1.25 

This week I received a letter from a 
prominent grower in Ohio, severely up- 
braiding New York growers for selling 
their apple crop too cheap. He maintains 
that the greatest handicap the Ohio fruit 
growers has to mect is the cheap fruit 
from New York. In proof ke cited the 
purchase by a reliable Ohio buyer of 
30,000 barrels of New York A-grade 
Baldwins at $2.90 per barrel, which he as- 
serts has depressed the Ohio grower’s 
price at least 50 cents a barrel. In spite 
of this he maintains that they are selling 
Romes at $4.50, which 
would have been $5.00 ex- 
cept for the competition of 
our ‘cheap fruit. 

Most people do not realize 
the enormous tonnage of 
fruit produced in Western 
New York as compared 
with any other states ex- 
cept those in the far North- 
west. For example, in 1924- 
as season, New York shipped 
16,656 cars of apples while 
Ohio, Missouri, Michigan and 
Illinois combined shipped 
only 13,264 cars. This year 
New York’s shipments will 
undoubtedly run well over 
20,000 cars or nearly one- 
fifth of the total of the 


Avibebea ys 





commercial production of 
the United States. More- 





mT; J huw some chaps an’ high-heeled boots 
spurs an’ a sombrero an’ a bandanna, I betcha 
I could ride that there horse as good as any cowboy. 





American Agriculturist, October 17, 1925 


| Don't Sell Apples Cheap 


cA Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


BURRITT over 75 per cent of 

this great crop is pro 
duced in four counties in an area 100 
miles long and 10 miles wide. Undoubtedly 
the presence of so much fruit in so small 
an area, especially in a year like this 
when the trees are loaded, has a depressing 
effect on the price, and leads to the sale of 
much of the fruit at too low a price 
Although much of the best fruit is sold 
at prices fully equal to those cited by my 
Ohio friend, the low sales of some grow- 
ers do tend to hold down the price level. 
Such sales injure the New York growers 
as much as anyone. 


What Is the Remedy? 


What is the remedy? Perhaps there is 
none. But it seems to me that the build- 
ing up of a large volume of good quality 
fruit, well and uniformly packed under 
a Brand name and intelligently marketed 
by the growers themselves, will do more 
to establish and raise the price level to a 
satisfactory point than anything else. It 
will be a long hard fight to do it but the 
process is well under way and will I be 


lieve win out in the long run. Has any 
one a beiter remedy to suggest? 
—M. C. Bureirt. 





Central New Jerscy Farm Notes 
By D. T. Henprickson 


OR the farmers of Central New Jersey, 
the season is about at an end. Truck 
crops have all been marketed, with the 
exception of late tomatoes, and the ground, 
m most instances, has been disked and 
seeded down to rye as a cover crop. But 
few, if any, truck farmers, have made 
any money this Agricultural 
economics is a subject to which more ate 
teniicn and serious thought must be paid. 
The fest lesson that we have learned this 
year is that canteloupes, properly spraved, 
made the best returns. In the Ocean 
County demonstration, sprayed fields re- 
mained green over four weeks longer than 
unsprayed ones and the gross sales per 
acre were $450 for the sprayed fields as 
compared with $175, where no spray was 
applied. It is very evident that he who 
sprayed not, lost money on his operations. 
About the last week in July, a 3-4-50 home- 
made bordeaux mixture was applied. Five 
sprayings with a one-horse sprayer were 
made at weekly intervals. 


season. 


The potato season, too, because of the 
short crop, was speedily terminated. The 
farmers were wise in rushing off their 
Irish Cobblers and Green Mountains, 
while the prices hovered between four and 
five dolars per barrel. Had they given 
heed to the impassioned importunings of 
the speculators, they would now be taking 
a dollar less per barrel. There is talk 
of increasing the potato acreage next year, 
but I believe this would be a mistake. I 
was impressed by the talk of the Penn- 
sylvania potato growers when they made 
a tour of our own potato districts in Au- 
gust. Rotation is their religion. New 


(Continued on page 282) 
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The Graveyards of Hope 


Not Abandoned Farms But Farmers Should Be Our Real Worry 


ACK in the Middle Ages, in 1488, to be 
exact, an Act was passed (4 Henry VII. 
¢ 19) which was intended to mitigate the 
evil of the deserted farm. The preamble 
to this Act would make a pretty fair statement 
of the problem even today. It ran thus: “The 
King, remembering that great inconveniences 
daily do increase ; by desolating and pulling down, 
and wilful waste of houses and towns and laying 
to pasture lands which customably have been 
used in tillage; whereby idleness, which 


By KENNETH D. SCOTT 


demns him to a city because he has overproduced ! 
Where will this process stop? If, as the quota- 
tion from Washington in the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST states, “Agriculture is the most 
useful and most noble employment of man” then 
surely it is a disaster when, successive batches of 
farm people are forced out of farming and into 


Is country life then, to be merely tributary to 
civilization or do we believe in it for its own 
sake? Should our national ideal be to live and 
work in contact with the earth or should we aim 
to employ as few people as possible at agriculture? 
Is agriculture simply a means to an end or is it 
the most noble occupation of man? I dare assert, 
in the face of all the glamor of civilization and 
city life, that agriculture is a profession which 
has a basis in the nature of things, quite irrespecs 
tive of the question of whether the cities 





is the ground and beginnings of all mis- 
chiefs, doth daily increase. For whereas 
in some towns 200 persons were occupied 


and lived by their lawful labours, now K. 


there are occupied but two or three herds- 
men and the rest fall into idleness. Hus- 
bandry which is one of the greatest com- 
modities of this realm, is greatly delayed, 
churches decayed, the defense of our 


Jand against our enemies feebled and im- says, 


paired. ‘i 


This decay of agriculture was brought 
about by economic forces. The great 
enclosures of the common lands (to 


who know him, he is a ve-. 


An Important Question. 


D. SCOTT, author of the article on this page, was an Eng- 
lish boy. After securing his education he brought his fam- 
ily to America and became engaged in farm bureau work in 
Cattaraugus and Warren Counties and now is farm bureau agent 
in Chenango County. In addition to being a very highly skilled 
county agent, much respected and liked by thousands of farmers 
able writer on farm subjects. In 
this article, which will make you think, our good friend “Scotty” 
“In the old days they use to hang those who abandoned 
the farms. Now we only «-:ile ti.em to the city.” 
que. ‘ion which we may all well ask, what is going to happen if 
conditions on the farm continue so that the best of our farm 
population have to leave the country.—The Editors. 


. He raises a 


are provided for or not. If the tremend- 
ous possibilities of agricultural produc- 
tion, which we now possess, have had no 
other effect than to make it impossible 
for farmers to continue to farm it, then 
our progress in agriculture has defeated 
its own purpose and future developments 
along the same lines can have none but 
the direst results. 

The productiveness of farms and the 
mechanical advantages at the disposal of 
the American farmer should have en+ 
abled the farm population to ease up from 
the excessive burden of their toil. They 





facilitate sheep raising) created a situa- 
tion somewhat similar to our own but which 
Henry VIII. attempted to settle in a very novel 
manner. The poor devils whom his predecessors 
had tried to aid, Henry VIII. cause to be 
punished as “rogues and vagabonds.” Having 
been apprehended the “free,” but landless, man 
of those times was put in jail until the next 
assizes and then, upon conviction for a first of- 
fense, was sentenced to be “greviously whipped 
and burned through the gristle of the right ear 
with a hot iron of the compass of an inch about, 
as a manifestation of his wicked life.” For sec- 
ond offense the treatment was repeated on the 
other ear and after a third he was to be “con- 
demned to suffer pains of death as a felon with- 
out benefit of clergy or sanctuary as by this 
statute doth appear.” It is said that during the 
reign of Henry VIII., 72,000 such ‘abandoned 
farmers’ were put to death. . The chief trouble 
with farming then—as now—was overproduction 
—there were too many men—it was more profit- 
able to put farms into sheep. In our own case 
today we have no use for the land, even for 
sheep, and the farms are best planted to pine 
while, quoting last week’s 


some much less healthful, less useful and less 
noble employment. 

While it may be true that “Much of the poor 
land of our Fastern hills should never have been 
farmed in the first place” nevertheless as I ride 
over these “once well tilled and productive lands” 
I am convinced that if they are now abandoned, 
because of some economic development, they 
were once needed before that economic develop- 
ment too’ place. People used to consider they 
had made a deep penetration into the wilderness 
when they had crossed the Unadilla. It was the 
economic necessity of those times that drove men 
into these hills and vales to develop farms all 
through here, and without the pioneer efforts of 
those days the populations then would not have 
been supplied. 

Some people seém to think that agriculture is 
a sort of regrettable necessity. Some writers 
seem to suggest that to work at “the most health- 
ful, most useful and most noble employment of 
man” is an awful Ynfliction and to be avoided, if 
possible, and the sooner the most of us go to 
town the happier we will be. 


should have made possible a prosperous 
and easy life upon the farm. Yes, I repeat it, an 
easy life upon the farm. Why not? So success 
ful have farmers been that not only are the im- 
mense centers of population well supplied but the 
farmer’s own help has gone to the cities to be fed! 
The farmer and his wife, who have survived so 
successfully, continue to survive now only because 
of a terriffic burden of toil, long hours and a 
woeful inability, on account of lack of help, to 
get away from farm work for even a few hours 
at a time. 

Is it not incongruous that with every increase 
in productivity a fresh batch of men must get off 
the earth lest bounteous nature and our own skill 
suffocate our industry? Is this all that agri- 
culture was ordained to be? If agriculture is an 
evil to be escaped from as soon as we are well 
fed, then Washington was mistaken. If on the 
other hand agriculture is the most noble employ 
ment of man then we must look to agriculture as 
an end in itself to be served and preserved with 
all the intelligence at our disposal. 

I think Goldsmith was right when he wrote: 


“A bold peasantry, their 
country’s pride, 





paper we read that, the 
men “will soon drift on 
to something easier.” I 
guess that is what the 
72,000 mentioned above 
must have been doing 
when they were hanged 
hv the neck! Nowadays 
we are more humane and 
only sentence them to the 
city ! 

So far as the land is 
concerned we will prob- 
ably all agree that re- 
forestation is the solu- 
tion but I question the 
soundness of the philos- 
ophy which makes a 








When once destroyed can 
never be supplied.” 
There are many types 

of agriculture and there is 

One original type which 

needs resuscitating now 

and which could be if the 
iniquity of unjust taxa- 
tion were removed. The 
type I refer to is the old 
fashioned, self sustain- 
ing, independent agricul- 
ture, the sort of agricul- 
ture practiced by self- 
reliant early _ settlers 
everywhere on earth. No 








fetish of the farmer’s 
ever increasing power to 
produce and then con- 


The opening of the vast virgin farm lands of the great west and the modern labor saving machinery 
are gradually forcing our remote hill farms back into woodland. 


doubt the early settlers 
were not very scientific 


(Continued on page 283) 
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in which it bel’eves to be thoroughl, honest. 
‘€ positively guarantee to our readers fair and 


h t treatment in dealing with our advertisers. 

guarantee to refund the price of goods pur- 
e) d by our subscribers from any advertiser who 
f to make good when the article purchased is 
fornd not to be as advertised. 


) benefit by this guarantee subscribers must say: 


a ; 
i saw your ad in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’ when 

c ing from our advertisers. 
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Congratulations to the Dairy Industry 


Wisi ive ha | the opportunity of living on both 
les of the fence—once as a producer of 
as a consumer—and out of this ex- 

rience, we have gathered a very large amount of 
industry. We doubt 
ntry that 
has overcome so many problems so well as has the 
milk business. ‘Think of all the different tasks 
that every farmer must perform before he can put 


respect tor the whole dairy 
if there is any other business in the « 


his milk into the shipping station. And think, 
too, of the comparatively small amount that he 
receives for all of this nece ssary work, 


Then after the milk leaves his hands, it must 
be shipped sometimes as iar as four hundred 
miles, bottled, pasteurized, and distributed, over 
miles of city streets, and carried sometimes up 
several flights ot apartment house stairs, to be 
placed almost upon the consumer's table. 

When it gets there it is sweet and cold and 
good. In buying several quarts of milk a day for 
two or three years, we do not now recall, even in 


the hottest weather, of receiving a single quart 
that was sour. That is certainly some achieve- 
ment, somethine for which we 1 both the 


farmer and the distributor are worthy the most 


hearty congratulations. 
[rn the jul 1sSule t thie \ N ) C Our 
] nsion Sei N ct 1 i editorial 
witl \ ( we t] 1. It 
rm as follow 
The da } t 
TT mar cit I I 
proud of t LD P 
t k that 1 all n 
i lt ( | 1 j ( es a Sa nd 
su ‘ { t cle 1 tabl milk L) 
‘ \ i ! ( 1 world, and tew ot 
t! l > ind Canada, has 
a irs in cleanlis 
and ‘ ht It naturall follows that the 
l f Ame s consume much more mill 
c l | r ¢ his 
1" l the American opl 
] lf t i t American civiliz itior 
[To produce, over an area of 400 miles in diameter, 
a y t cient to feed the second largest 
city in the world, and to produce and handle this 
s efully and cleanly that the customers can drink 
it with safety and relish, is one of the achievements 
of modern civilization. We should all be proud to 
} t in tl work. The agricultural extension 
service has contributed much to this. From the 
beginning it has helped with the problems of develop- 
ing better cows, feeding better rations, ways of sav- 
ing labor, economical methods of lowering a bacteria 


count and many others. Farmers and the College 
cooperating through the county extension organiza- 
tion, the farm bureau, have brought together the 
science and the practical experience necessary to 
handle their part of the problem. 

We may all well be proud of the results. 





**Nice Quiet Peaceable Folks’’ 


HERE are few rural counties in the United 

States that have not had more or less sad 
experience from an arbitrary political boss. Those 
who have read E. R. Eastman’s great farm story 
called “THE TROUBLE MAKER,” just pub- 
lished by Macmillan, say that one of the best 
parts of the story is that which describes the old 
country judge and political boss and how he was 
brought to justice by Dave Messenger, the 
sheriff, the little man who liked “nice, quiet, 
peaceable folks.” Copy of this story will be sent 
postpaid upon receipt of two dollars addressed 
to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


. ‘Rude Rural Rhymes” 


E have a prejudice, and we frankly admit 
W it. We do not like poor poetry, and nearly 
all poetry written by amateurs is poor. That is 
the reason why we print very little in AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 

But Bob Adams is no amateur, and his book 
“Rude Rural a rageoed just published by Mac- 
millan in New Y ork, at two dollars, is worthy of a 
place in every farm library. Strictly speaking, 
it may not be poetry. In fact, the author humbly 
calls them rhymes. But all the same, in our 
opinion, they are well worth reading. Every one 
ot the sketches has real swing, most of them will 
make you laugh, and ~ contain some worthwhile 
truths i mixed i 

If we have any crikicioun at all of the volume, 
it is that the selections would have had a greater 
uppeal had they been written in prose poetry form 
rather than in ordinary verse. 

The author, R. M. Adams, familiarly known 
among his many friends as Bob Adams, is an 
extension worker of the New York State College 
of Agriculture, and is very popular in hundreds 
of farm communities where he has entertained 
people with his rhymes, 

Here is one selected at random from the book 
ially pleased us and maybe it will you. 


WINTER EVENINGS 


which espec 


When winter winds are whistling ‘round 
And snow is over all the grouna, 

Beside a fire I love to sit, 

\n open fire where I can spit. 

I smoke and loaf and swap some lies 
Or eat some Greenings, Romes and Spies. 
O when I open up my face, 

hat fruit is sunk without a trace. 

I take, when I am working right, 

\ half an apple to a bite. 

Yet, though | be a low-brow clodder, 

I also need some mental fodder. 

Some elevating print I[ get, 

Atlantic or Police Gazctte 

And while the evening momgats creep, 
{ read until I fall asleep. 

This bard is also tond of Scott; 

Those good old novels hit the spot. 

t modern fiction leaves me sad, 

But Main Street makes me hopping mad. 
| aos all sore spots its finger pokes, 
Nor finds the go.” in com 10n folks, 

O friends, I hope your open fire 

Is ringed by mother, kids and sire. 

I hope you gather there at times 

\nd read aloud these Rur. ° Rhymes. 

It is a pleasant tho ught to me 

That here and the from sea to sea, 
From Canada to Me aie border, 

Folks grin at jokes I make to order. 
And though perchance the verse shows haste, 
And jests offend a poli :d taste, 

I pray you take it not amiss, 

I'll be more proper after this. 

So in the laugh I hope you share, 
Forgetful of your grief and care, 
Until you shock your maiden aunts 
And bust the buttons off your pants. 


Do You Select From the Best or the Worst? 
HAT do y 





you suppose would happen to a 


farmer’s dairy after a few years if every 
year he took particular care to raise only the 
calves from his very poorest cows? That 1s ex- 
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actly what happens when a farmer sets aside each 
year his small potatoes to use as seed. In itself, 
a small potato is just as good, perhaps better 
than a large potatu for seed. But when they are 
taken without selection from the ordinary run of 
the field, and of course it is no wonder that any 
variety of potatoes soon “runs out” where this 
practice is followed regularly over a term of 
years. 

Real potato growers have come to know that 
the time spent in carefully selecting the best hills 
in the piece each year for seed is the best paid 
time of the whole year. Many go farther than 
this and use separate seed plots to get their seed. 
Still others buy certified seed. 

All of these practices pay. In fact, they make 
the difference between profit and loss, not only 
with potatoes but with every other crop. We 
used to know a farmer who was the envy of all 
his neighbors in a community because of the 
splendid corn that he raised. For almost a life- 
time he had fellowed the practice of selecting the 
best hills in his cornfield every fall to be saved 
for seed. He was breeding from the best of his 
crop and not from the poorest. 

State Colleges and Experiment Stations have 
done much for farmers in developing better seed. 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., publisher of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, has been very pleased with the 
results that he has had in using for seed corn a 
variety called Cornell No. 12 on his farm in Dut- 
chess County, New York. This corn was 
started by the State College. It is a splendid 
yielder and matures well in a reasonable growing 
season. He started on a small scale two years 
ago and has increased his acreage until this year 
he has several hundred bushels of as nice corn 
as one could wish to see. 

We mention these facts now because it is none 
too early for farmers to begin to select and make 
arrangements for good seed for next year's crop. 


Chore pega 5 

N our October 3 issue, we offered to pay prizes 
| of $3, $2 and $1 i for the best letters 
‘Things I Have Done To Save 
Steps and Work at Chore Time.” Letters should 
not be over three hundred words in length and 
should be shorter if possible. We are sure that 
every dairyman has given thoughi to this subject 
and we ought to get a lot of valuable information 
that we could pass on to others. Letters should 
be addressed to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, and should be 
received not later than November 15. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


WHILE ago, I was visiting with one of my 
Scotch friends out in Western New York, 
and he said to me: 

Say, Mr. Eastman, I like your chestnuts fine, 
but if you tell any more on the Scotch, I’m coming 
into your office with a shot gun.’ 

Well, that rather scared me for a while and then 
I got a letter which reads as follows: 

“T am Scotch and I certainly like your Scotch 
chestnuts, but ..c are hungry for some more 
because we haven’: had any in a long while.” 

Using that as an excuse or an alibi, here goes. 

A certain Scotch farmer had a reputation among 
his neighbors for being rather close. One time 
he was called to the big city on business and 
somehow or other his wife prevailed upon him to 
take her along for the first vacation she had had in 
many long years of married life. They lodged 
in a boarding house, and the second morning the 
man awoke to find that the trip had been too 
much for his good wife and that she was dead. 
He took one look at her to be sure, and then rush- 
ing « the head of the stairs, he called down to the 
landlady : 

“Mrs. Brown! Mrs. Brown!” 

“Yes,” came a cheery voice from below. 

“COOK ONLY ONE EGG THIS MORN- 
ING!” 


on the subject 


x * 


Dogs bark and the wind carries it away—Pro- 
VERBS OF RussIA. 
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How We Go About Silo-Filling 


Here Are Some Letters, Red Hot trom Personal Experiences 


AVE read, with great interest, your 
editorial on the “Cost of Filling Silo” 
and, as we have just erected and filled 
a silo contrary to the advice of sever- 

al neighbors (who haven't silos) but after five 
vears of “careful consideration”, we are de- 
lighted at having an opportunity to pass on, 
what we believe to be, some strong points in 
favor of the silo. 

First of all: we want to take exception to 
your statement that “No job—is harder or 
more disagreeable”. We consider all parts of 
the job pleasures in comparison to threshing, 
especially as that has to be done here, in most 
places, in the barn after “snow flies.” 

We put three and a half acres of “only fair” 
corn into a 10x25 silo filling it, before settling, 
to within about three feet of the top. To do 
this we had an average of five men cutting 
for a total of 33 hours, and twelve men filling 
about five hours each. 


How Crew Was Planned 


The filling was handled as follows: four 
men in the field to load, four drivers with 
teams (our field was quite a distance from the 
silo—usually three teams are enough) each 
driver helped load and unload, one man to 
help unload, one to feed the cutter and two 
men in the silo. 

The cutter was run for a total of four and 


‘one-half hours at $2.50 per hour. Four of the 


men worked for cash at a cost of $11.00 mak- 
ing a total cash outlay of $22.25. The balance 
of the help was paid for by “changing work”. 
We paid back a total of 75 hours. 

Add to this 75 hours, 18 hours of our time 
in filling our own silo and you have the total 
time spent in harvesting the corn crop, i. e.: 
93 hours. Which total corresponds with that 
of paragraph three, you will notice. 


Easier to Handle Than Stover 


Now while we have no figures for the time 
and cost of handling corn fodder, it is safe, for 
comparison, to estimate that it would have 
taken at least 40 hours to have cut the corn, 
as one man working alone and making ten 
trips to the field, instead of two and not hav- 
ing the spur of competition to urge him on, 
would surely have required that amount of 
time. To have set up and tied the shocks and 
then in the winter to have chopped loose and 
drawn the frozen shocks one at a time, as is 
the practice here, would have taken at least 
twice the sixty hours used in filling the silo. 
At a conservative estimate then, we have 160 
for handling fodder to the barn against 93 for 
ensilage. It won’t take much longer to feed 
one than the other. 

If you can find one man who will claim that 
any part of filling silo “is harder or more dis- 
agreeable” than digging two feet of snow 
away from a shock of corn then chopping all 
round it because it is frozen too hard for the 
team to pull loose and then, after wading for 
a quarter of a mile through snow almost up 
to his waist, lugging a dozen arms full of the 
snow covered frozen stuff into the barn, I’d 
like to serve on a commission 
to examine into his sanity. I 
won't claim that it is “hard or 
disagreeable” to pul! out most 
of the corn that you have put 
into the cows mangers, minus 
the leaves, spread it under 
them to trip over as you milk 
them until they crowd it into 
the drops, then pitch those 
Stalks, any where up to eight 
feet in length, onto the manure 
wagon and have the wind wrap 
a few of the juiciest of them 
around your neck as you try 
to spread them on your mead- 





hay next Summer and go, at least part of 
them, through the same old cycle next win- 
ter, I at least don’t especially enjoy it. 


Silage of Greater Food Value 


So far then, we have 73 hours saved time in 
favor of the silo and at least an opinion as to 
which “is harder or more disagreeable”. Now 
just a few words as to increased food value. 
Some one will say, just about here, that the 
cash outlay of $22.25 has been overlooked but 
there is just one little item that practically 
every opponent to the silo overlooks which we 
are convinced more than balances that. If we 
hadn’t had the silo this year we wouldn’t have 
been able to have turned the cows into the 
adjoining old meadow. As it is, the Spring 
cows have just about doubled their milk, the 
fresh ones are giving a lot more than they 
could have on poor pasture and grain. So it 
is an easy guess that by the first of November 
we will have gotten back all of the $22.25 in 
our milk check, to say nothing about the in- 
creased profit, thereafter, from the improved 
condition of the cows. ; 

I’m not going to get out “Feeds and Feed- 
ing” to give a scientific comparison of food 
values of fodder and ensilage for common 
sense will tell any one that there is more 
value in all of the corn (ensilage) than in the 
leaves with only a small part of the stalk, in 
which is practically all the sugar. Add to 
this “succulance” and there is no room for 
argument.—Geo. I. Boynton, New York. 

* * * 


' A Silo-filling Ring Saves Money 


O begin with, we have a circle of five silos 

and have our own equipment. We use 

a tractor for power. We cut corn with binder 

which cost us thirty dollars each. Last fall 

our silage cutter cost us about four hundred 

and twenty dollats, so our outfit cost us about 
a hundred and twenty-five dollars each. 

When we are ready to start the first silo 
owner calls us all and tells us he will cut his 
corn to fill his silo tomorrow, so we all take 
our teams and low wheel wagon to his farm 
about eight o’clock the next morning and start. 
Each team has a driver and loader to help 
load and each driver unloads his own wagon 
and returns to field for his next load. We take 
one of the loaders to feed at the silo and one 
man in silo to keep the silage even and tramp 
it down uniformly. We use two loaders to 
the first and second teams. When they are 
loaded they go to the next and so on all day. 
We quit at twelve o’clock for dinner and start 
at one, and work until five o’clock when we 
quit to do our milking as 
we are all five dairymen. 

We can put in from sev- 

enty to eighty tons per ‘ 
day by this method so 
you see we fill our silos 
very cheaply. By this @% 
plan we have a day off 
each silo we fill except # 
the man who fills his 
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next has to hustle. 

I consider the dinner the most expensive 
part of this method. We leave it to the women 
and they handle it very nicely, and are always 
on time—God Bless ’Em. Dinner is the only 
meal they have to get by this plan and only 
one day at that, so I don’t see how we could 
make it any better, do you? If you do, we are 
always anxious to learn. I have been at this 
silo filling for eleven years. At first I hired a 
filler and just had the job ali done in one day, 
but it was too costly so we formed our circle 
and we have been doing the job at less ex- 
pense each year so we are very well satisfied 
with the plan.—Joseph Dodds, Pennsylvania. 

* * * 


Some Definite Figures on Costs 


E have a ten and a twelve foot wooden 

silo, each twenty-eight feet high, which 
we have filled for fourteen years. The man 
who does our threshing fills our silos and those 
of our neighbors in turn. He has a gas engine 
and burns kerosene of which it took twenty- 
five gallons at sixteen cents, or three dollars 
and seventy-five cents for fuel. Filling took 
ten hours at one dollar and fifty cents an hour 
or fifteen dollars, and there were two men 
with the outfit. We had four teams hauling on 
low-down wagons with platforms on them, 
and a team on each wagon all the time. One 
man helped the driver to unload each load, and 
he also attended to getting drinking water for 
the men at work. Two men were in the silo 
all the time leveling, tramping and putting in 
doors. 

Three men helped the drivers to load on 
the corn which was cut by three men the day 
previous and two men cut part of the day we 
filled, putting from three to seven stalks in a 
bunch across rows, so as to be a little easier to 
pick up to load. The women on the farm give 
the men dinner and supper, and the breakfast 
they get at home. 


Corn Crop Lighter This Year 


Corn had to be hauled over fifty rods and it 
took six acres of corn to fill the two silos, 
though we have often filled them with five 
acres of heavier and thicker corn on lower 
land, but the corn did not stand so thick on 
the heavy clay this year. 

We used two of our own teams and had 
two neighbors with teams and wagons to help, 
and we helped them in return each with a 
team to fill theirs, and we exchanged a hand 
also with each of them in filling. We used a 
binder three years in filling, as the corn bun- 
dles are easier to unload than loose corn, but 
the cost is about the same 
either way, only one does not 
need so many hands to cut corn 
as one man and a team does 
that work. 

Other years we had only 
three teams when the corn 
field was near the barn, but 
three teams could not always 
keep the cutter going, and four 











teams did. 

Now, as to cost of filling: 

25 gallons of oil @ ...$ .16 $ 3.75 
10 hours filling @ .... 1.50 15.00 
3 men cutting the pre- 

vious day @ ....... 2.50 7.50 
5 men cutting and load- 

i Misg is ace Nites 2.50 12.50 
BORON GD onc cicvcs 2.50 5.00 
1 man unloading ... .... 2.50 
4 teams—one day ... 4.00 16.00 
40 meals for men.... .25 10.00 
Cost of filling two silos $72.25 
Actual cash layout .... $52.50 


This cost in actual cash was 
cut to $52.50 as we helped to 
fill three other silos in exe 





Ows to be raked up with the 
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FIRST AND MOST 


Exide was the pioneer battery on the first 
electrically equipped car in America 
(1911). Today, more new cars leave their 
manufacturers’ hands equipped with the 
product of the Exide plant than with any 
other battery. 


From Boston to Bombay 


Wherever there are automobiles, Exide 
is part of the language. The word is 
as well known in England and Canada 
as it is in the United States. There are 
Exide Dealers throughout Europe and 
South America, and in Australia, India, 
and South Africa. 

Everywhere Exide is recognized as 
the long-life battery and therefore as 
the economical battery. You will find 
the right-sized battery for your car at 
the nearest Exide Dealer’s. You can 
also get Exide Radio Batteries at Exide 
Dealers and at radio dealers. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
In Canada, Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited 
153 Dufferin Serect, Toronto 
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Among The Fruit Growers 


Hudson Valley Rids Itself of Cedar Rust 


HE west side of the Hudson River 
valley from Kingston to Newburgh, 


has gained an advantage as a fruit region,, 


by the eradication of red cedars and the 
consequent control of cedar rust of apples. 

Cedar rust mars the surface of fancy 
fruit and throws it into lower price grades, 
thus reducing the income of the grower. 
The control of cedar rust should, therefore, 
increase the income of fruit growers of 
this section. 

Outside of an area in Virginia, this re- 
gion is the first section in the United 
States to have the red cedars eradicated 
and the disease controlled. The results 
should, therefore, also be of considerable 
publicity and sales value to the fruit lands 
of the Hudson valley. 


How The Parasite Works 


Cedar rust injury to the fruit and foli- 
age of apple trees is traceable to para- 
sitic growth on cedars known as cedar 
apples. These are yellowish red, spongy 
looking masses which greatly enlarge with 


the dazap growing weather of Spring. !n 
the Spring of the year the cedar apples 
throw off millions of yellow spores which 


settle upon the leaves and fruit of apple 
trees, causing much ruin and loss of fruit. 
The rust upon the apple trees sends forth 


other spores back to the cedar trees to 
start new cedar apples, to continue the 
vicious cycle. With the destructicn of 


the cedar trees this cycle is stoppel and 
the control of the rust accomplished. 


Big Area Now Cedar-Free 


This piece of eradication work had its 
origin in a law passed by the ‘Legis!ature 
in 1923, at the request of the fruit grow- 
ers of the Hudson valley. Its speciai ap- 
plication of two fruiting districts ccn- 
taining 42 square miles, in the region be- 
tween Kingston and Newburgh, was 
secured at a meeting of representative 
fruit growers of this region, held at Mil- 
ton in June, 1923. At this mectinz a 
large’ majority of those present voted to 
have the cedars eradicated. As a conse- 
quence of this request, Commissioner Berne 
A. Pyrke of the Department of Farms 
and Markets, at Albany, started the ma- 
chinery at work which has brought about 
the present freedom from cedars and cedar 
rust in these two districts. 

There were altogether 293 land owners 
in the two districts, whose land conta:mned 
approximately 316,178 cedar trees. The 
cutting was done, first, by an order to the 
owners to cut their own cedar trees. As 
a consequence of this, 256 owners in this 
territory had cut their trees by the middle 
of the winter of 1925. At that time, he 
Department of Farms and Markets made 
a settlement with these owners on the b-sis 
of the estimated cost of cutting. To finish 
the cleanup, the Department hired and sent 
in a group of 12 experienced wood chop- 
pers under a foreman. This crew has 
this week finished up the entire area in both 
districts. They will no move to district 
No. 1, at Germantown, already partly cut 
by the themselves, and will pro- 
eced to complete this area. 


owners 


Pruning Raspberries; When to 
Cut Asparagus 


Should raspberries be pruned and fertil- 
ized now or should one wait till spring! 
Will asparagus roots planted now be ready 
for market in the spring?—A. J. B., New 


York 

Wr. would not advise the fertilization 
raspberries in the Fall. The 

reason for this is that if you fertilize 

now, you will stimulate growth, New 


tissue will be tender and as such it will 
winterkill very easily. It is therefore bet- 
ter to apply plant food in the Spring when 
the bushes start their growth. The Fall 
is the proper time to prune. 

We would not advise the early harvest- 
ing of the asparagus crop. Undoubtedly 
you will plant two-year old roots. The bec 
is cultivated for the first two years after 





it ‘is planted, using such crops as beans 
and other small vegetables in order to 
realize a return from the land. Even dur. 
ing the third year after planting, the 
cutting season should be very short. There- 
fore, you will see that it will be of no 
particular value to plant this Fall in order 
to get a crop next year. It will be three 
years before you can begin to get anything 
out of it at all, 





Pack Brings More 
Money 
AREFUL packing of apples will re- 
sult in a premium on the market of 
from fifteen to twenty cents per bushel. 
The proof of this statement is furnished 
by C. S. Holland of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Working with the County agent 
and a fruit grower in Fairfield County, two 
lots of appies were graded carefully, but 
one lot was ring faced while the other 
lot was dumped into the baskets. 
The two lots were sent to market, 


‘*Ring-face’’ 


with 


the result that those ring faced brought 
from 15 to 20 cents more per bushel. Ap- 
ples, less than 2 1-4 inches in diameter, 


however brought the same price regardless 
of pack, indicating that it docs not pay to 
pack small apples. 

The operation of facing takes compara- 
tively little time. A packer in a Coopera- 
tive packing house averaged fifteen baskets 
per hour for several hours. Anyone \.:th 
a little practice should be able to pack 10 
bushels an hour. 





Setting Fruit Trees in Fall Not 
Advisable 


Do you advise setting out fruit trees and 
small fruits in the fall or in the spring? 
We have heard that setting in the fall 
gives the ground a chance to settle around 
the roots before growth o> in the spring. 

—H. . G., New York. 

ORTICULTURISTS at the State 

College of Agriculture advise against 

fall planting in New York State, with the 

possible exception of currants and goose- 

berries. These two bushes shed their 

leaves very early in the fall and begin 
growth early in the spring. 

The reason for delaying the setting out 
of other small fruits and trees is the fact 
that winters often come on quickly, and 
if the soil or moisture conditions are not 
right, winterkilling is sure to result, but 
if the ground is dry, the leaves and 
branches will continue to give off moisture 
without getting an equal amount from the 
soil, and the branches dry out and die. 
The whole top may die or winterkilling 
may affect a part of the top or roots. 

Spring planting sould be done early of 
course, Defore growth starts. Care in 
setting out, making sure that dirt is worked 
in around the roots will lessen the danger 
of losing the tree, and at the same time 
the danger of loss through winter killing 
is avoided. 





GET OUR CATALOL 


Picturing the entire line of Kelly Bros. 
Certified True To Name Fruit Trees together 
with much useful planting information. 

True te name means that every tree 
sold by us is certified and guaranteed to 
produce the kind and quality of fruit un- 
der whose name it is sold. 

This means satisfaction to you 
ané @ sure reward for the 
time, material, and money 
you put into your orchard. 


Ask About the Cortland 
Apple 


KELLY BROS. 
NURSERIES 
1130 Cherry St., 
DANSVILLE, WN. ¥. 
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Does Happiness = ¥ 
Cost Too Much? ff 


HERE is no catalog 
number for “‘happiness,”” 
but we sell it just the same. 


You'll not find it illustrated, but it 
appears on every page. The frock 
for the young lady’s first party; 
the boy’s bicycle; dad’s radio; 
mother’snew coat. Don’t they all 
mean happiness? And could all 
of them be had if Sears, Roebuck 
and Co, wasn’t able to sell good 
merchandise at such low prices? 


A customer recently wrote us: 
“] take great pleasure in showing 
my furniture to my neighbors. 
I shall always advertise you by 
your honesty and great bargains.” 


Things like that—and every 
day’s mail contains a great many 
such letters—make us feel that 
weare areal factor in the lives of 
millions of American families. 
You could hardly blame us for 
feeling a bit proud in helping 


Sears, Roebuck ana Co. 


these folks to a little happiness 
they might not otherwise have 
been able to obtain. 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. brings 
the trading centers of the Old 
World and the New World as 
well direct to the doors of our nine 
million customers; they see in 
our catalogs, at prices they can 
afford, the things they need, and 
the luxuries they have wanted. 

One-fourth of all the families 
in the United States know that 
we guarantee them a saving on 
everything they buy; know we 
sell only quality merchandise, 
honestly illustrated and described. 
They know, too, that we ship 
all orders in less than 24 hours. 

Our New Big Catalog for Fall 
and Winter is ready. It shows 
35,000 bargains on everything 
needed for the familygthe home 
and the farm. Send for it today. 


CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA + KANSAS CITY 





Wonws Lancest 4rore 


DALLAS + 


SEATTLE 









Weown and operate Radio Station 
W LS, Tune in on 344.6 meters. 
/ 
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Send for Your FREE Copy 
If you haven’t a copy of our New 
Big General Catalog, send for it 
today. This convenient coupon 
will bring you free our great Fall 
and Winter book, with its 35,000 
bargains, 


























Mail the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

Chicago « Philadelphia + Kansas City « Dallas . Seattle 62584 
Send Latest General Catalog. 
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For EVERY 
SOIL and CROP 


Tractor Plows: No. 2 Little Wonder for small 
tractors; Little Genius (2, 3, and 4-furrow) for 
heavier work; tractor disk plows; disk and mold- 
board tractor orchard plows; tractor subsoil plows; 
tractor brush and grub breaker plows. 


Horse-Drawn Plows: 1, 2, and 3-horse steel 
walking plows for stubble, general purpose, black- 
land, breaking, middle breaking, sugar land, road 
work, subsoiling, etc.; foot-lift riding plows—sulky 
and gang; frameless riding plows—sulky and gang; 
two-wheel plows—single and two-way; rice-land 
plows; vineyard plows; hillside plows; disk plows. 

Plows with years of experience back of them. 

Available in styles and sizes tosuit you and your 

farm. Talk to the McCormick-Deering dealer. 





INTERNATIONAL Harvester COMPANY 

606 Se. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA (Incorporated) Chicago, Illinois 
93 Branch Houses m the U. S., the following mm American Aor.culturist territory—Albany, 
Auburn, Boston, Buffalo, Eimira, Harristurg, Ogdensburg, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 


McCORMICK - DEERING 
PeO Light-Draft Plows 
























- 
'| Be Warm 
| and Com- 
=e fortable 
HOTEL ST. JAMES | 
FIMES SQUARE, Just of Broadway at 109-113 West on the 
45th Street, NEW YORK 
Much Favorea by Wor " Tr tent | Coldest 
a a ot aan ¢ ; uv. ' one t rn re | Days, 
40 TWeatres, al! principa ! ret 
3 to $ minutes’ walk wear a . 

a —- to 8 ; Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
“ thin 3 mite ( ( ‘ S minute B ? Beach J k 
eronyinia Seattle OO Drown s*“jJacket 

The Old Reliable Working Garment 
















Made of strong knit cloth with knit- 
in warm, wool fleece lining. Will 
not rip, ravel or tear, wears like 
iron, and can be washed without 
losing shape or warmth. Three 
|{ stvles—coat with or without collar, 






ry F e, Gates 1 Pe 
» Wire, Paints or Roofing, 
SAVE A LOT OF MONEY 
tory.T 


ity F Farm Freizht Paid Plan 
eave . tal 


and vest. 





Ask your dealer for it 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET 
COMPANY 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


FARM WAGONS 


'y fully 1 catalog 
today and see for yourself the money 


oe we, 
‘ sel 
- You enfi save 
—- THE BROWN FENCT A WIRE CO. 
& 283 Pept. 30013 Cleveland, Ohio 

















Write for Book 





Today P 
Ma ~ 
Laleetent _ \ wfe Ss Hlicgh or low wheels—steel or wood—wide or nar- 
Y row tires, Steel or wood wheels to fit any run- 
W on parts of all kinds. Write to- 






nir re r 
day for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 2 Elm Street, Quincy, Ill. 








Will you please tell us the difference be- 
tween mari and lime stone? There is a 
young fellow selling marl in this part of 
the country and he claims that one ton of 
mar! is worth two tons of ground lime- 
stone. He also said that if farmers used 
marl they do not have to use commercial 
fertilizer. Will you kindly set us straight 
of this.—Western New York Reader, 

ARL is a carbonate of lime; soft in 

character, pure deposits of which are 
comparable with limestone of the same 
fineness. According to Alver Agee, 
author of “Right Use of Lime in the Soil,” 
“the actual value of the best marl is prac- 
tically the same as that of pulverized lime- 
stone. At best, marl is worth only what 
good lime carbonate is worth. It has no 
hidden virtues.” According to the United 
States Department of Agriculture in bul- 
letin No. 291, “the value of marl as com- 
pared with ground limestone should be 
judged by its content of carbonate of lime.” 

Usually marl does not quite come up to 
the finest grades of ground limestone when 
both are subject to chemical analysis. The 
Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture's 
report for 1923 shows that the best grades 
of ground limestone averaged about 10% 
more in carbonate of lime than do various 
brands of marl. Perfectly pure marl may 
be considered the equivalent of high-grade 
limestone. There is no objection to its 
use at the same price per ton as good lime- 
stone. 

Any statement to the effect that through 
the use of marl farmcrs can discontinue 
the use of fertilizer is without foundation. 
As Agee says, it has no hidden virtues. 

A question. quite similar to the above 
was put to Prof. Gustafson, lime expert 
of the New York State College of Agri- 
culture. It and Prof. Gustafson’s answer 
follow: 

Last winter and spring and again this 
fall salesmen have offered us lime mari at 
$1250 a ton. They claim that one-half 
ton of marl does more good in the soil 
than one ton of limestone. Kindly give us 
the truth?—Schuyler County. 

“We welcome this question. Marl was 
formed on the bottom of lakes or ponds 
many years ago. It may vary from a small 
proportion to 80 and even 90 per cent or 
slightly more of lime or calcium carbon- 
ate. The rest of it is clay or sand, but 
commonly clay. Marl is valuable for its 
lime only. One pound of calcium carbon- 
ate neutralizes a certain amount of acidity 
it. the ‘soil and it makes no difference 
whether the calcium carbonate comes from 
a finely zround limestone or from a good 
marl. Either corrects soil acidity and 
helps grow clover or alfalfa on sour soils. 
Mar! is not finer than a good ground lime- 
stone. A ton of the best marl on the mar- 
ke. will do the same work as a ton of 
limestone but nothing more. Good marl 
and good limestone ton for ton have 
about the same value in the soil.—A. F. 
GUSTAFSON, 





- 
The Idea of ‘‘Topping’’ Corn 


Will you kindly inform me what the idea 
it should be 


is to “topping Corn,” when 

done and how much the corn should be 
matured when done?—W. N. R., Pennsyl- 
vania. 


HE practice oi “topping corn” is an 
old one. The stalk is cut off just 
above the shoot at a time when the ear is 
pretty well matured, but the upper stalk 
still green. The “uppers” or topped por- 
tions are then thrown together and bound 
into bundles and shocked. When dry they 
are put into barns and fed to stock as 
dry fodder. 
3y this method the best fodder portion 
of the stalk is saved and the balance of the 
corn is left and husked directly from the 
field. The cut fodder is easy to handle 
and to store. The ears left on the stalks 
can be husked with less labor than ordin- 
ary shock husking. Altogether the labor 
of harvesting and handling is probably 
less than when the entire plant is cut, 
shocked, ana husked. Where, however, 
the corn is mechanically husked and shred- 
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Limestone Versus Marl 
And Other Questions About Crops 


ded the labor is probably less ii the entirg 
plant is cut as in the ordinary way. 

In topping fodder care should be use¢ 
not to do it until . ears are well glazegé 
or dented. If done before this it is likely 
that the grain will be light and chaffy. 
It is possible that topping reduces the yield 
of grain soniewhat even when it is done 
after «he kernels are dented. The loss 
has been estimated at 10 to 206 per cent. 

—F. P. Busse. 





Cover Crop Now, Fertilize Next 
Spring 

We own 1 acre of ground and it is sandy 
loam and g@ts very dry. It has not been 
cultivated for years. We have it all in 
garden this year. This Is our second year 
here and we want to know whether it ought 
to be plowed this fall and fertilizer sowed 
or plowed this fall and sow fertilizer in 
the spring before planting. We put half 
a ton of lime on tast spring. Is there any 
other fertilizers we should use for different 
vegetables. We do not garden the whole 
acre for the buildings takes part of it. 

—Mrs. E B., Ohio 

T would not be wise to broadcast any 

commercial fertilizer this fall. The fer- 
tilizing elements that the chemicals con- 
tain are so soluble that the plant food will 
undoubtedly leach away before the plants 
could make use of it. 

It would be more advisabie for you to 
have the garden harrowed this fall and 
seeded to a cover crop such as rye. In the 
spring you can havz the rye plowed under, 
It is not that a cover crog will have ma- 
terially added to the productivity of soil 
but it will improve the physical conditior 
material. If it is ~ot possible to buy barn- 
yard or stable manure it is better to get 
a standard fertilizer that analyses about 
4-8-6. This will be goed for practically 
any of the ordinary vegetables you will 
wish to grow. 





Keep Storage Cellar At Proper 
Temperature 


EGETABLES in storage for the win- 
ter must be carefully guarded from 
sudden changes in temperature. The 
vents should be opened at night when the 
temperature was low, and kept closed dur- 
ing the day when the weather became 
warmer. At this .eason of the year, and 
especially as the weather becomes colder, 
the recommendation is revised. All ven- 
tilating should be done during the day and 
he vents should be closed during the 
night. 

The important factors in the management 
of a storage cellar are: first, to keep 
the temperature as close as possible to 
freezing point without actually freezing, 
second, to provide plenty of ventilation. 

Vegetables stored ix. out-door pits should 
have further protection. As soon as the 
temperature in the pit has reached the 
freezing point, .nore earth should: be ap- 
plied. Some growers sprinkle with water 
in order to form .. coating of ice on the 
pit or trench and then cover it with earth 
or composted manure. 

Sweet potatoes, pumpkins, and squash 
are stored in the permanent storage now 
at a temperature ranging around 50 de- 
grecs Fahrenheit—C. H. N., New Jersey. 





Fall Planting Rhubarb 


! would like your advice about transe« 
planting rhubarb in the Fall—M. A. Ry 
Connecticut. 


There is no great difficulty to be exe 
perienced in transplanting rhubarb in the 
Fall. We have transplanted a great deal 
of it and found it very easy to work with. 
A great deal depends, however, on your 
location. If the wirters are very severe 
in your section we would advise Spring 
planting, a: Fall plantec rhubarb may 
winterkill. If you haven’t a_ great 
deal to transplant, you may be able to, 
protect it with a liberal surface coating 
of manure, znd thereby gain a season. 
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‘CHEVROLET 
































for Economical Transportation 






































The Coach $695 F.O. B. Flint, Mich. 





‘The Public Acclaims thisthe finest 


Low Priced Coach 


Built on the new Chevrolet 
chassis with construction 
typical of the highest priced 
cars—powerful motor; anew 
disc clutch, the easiest-acting 
you have ever handled; extra 
strong rear axle; long semi- 
elliptic springs—this car pro- 
vides a remarkable combina- 
tion of strength, power and 
comfort. 


Touring - - $525 Coupe 
Roadster- - 525 


But in addition it is a beauti- 
ful car. Its fine Fisher Body 
meets your ideals of fine ap- 

earance and comfort. It is 
inished in sage-green and 
black Duco whose lustre and 
color last for years. For such 
a coach to be priced so low 
is truly an achievement in 
motor car manufacture. See 
this car today. 


- - $675 Chania - - 9425 
Sedan- - - 775 Truck Chas. - 550 


ALL PRICES F. O. B. FLINT, MICHIGAN 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation! 
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Read - 


what this man says 


Balance Your Rations 

For Greater Profit 
We can help you—casily but accu 
rately. It has all been figured out in 
the two books listed in the Coupon 
below. These bi chock full 
of feeding rations which include all 


OKS are 


manner of feeds in various propur 
tions, extensively used by farmers, 
breeders, feeders and experiment 
stations. Get these books, and in ad 
dition write to our Secretary, | 
has had extensive farm and expect 
ment station experience, if you hay 
, 


unusual feeding problems to 


No obligation. 


any 
solve. 





Mighty 
Profitable 





“Arithmetic 


It is generally concedec that Lin- 
seed Meal is a good investment in 
feeding all kinds of livestock. But 
actual records prove it to be splendid 
investment. 


Dairyman Reports 
Two Dollars Return For 
Every Dollar Invested 

My herd average for sixteen 
cows is 440 Ibs. fat. I attribute 
this largely to the ration fed 
these cows. For every dollar in- 
vested in feed, my test book 
shows that I get two dollars in 
return. 

The grain ration fed con- 
sists of six parts ground oats, 
four to eight parts ground 
corn and cob meal, two parts 


linseed meal, and two parts 
cottonseed meal. I feed an- 
nually four tons of linseed 


meal and consider it a sound 
investment. 
THOS. HANSEN, 
Cedar Falls, Ia. 


Proven Profitable 
\ With Other 
Farm Animals 


—With Hogs 

Was Worth $85 per ton when 
added to a corn and tankage ra- 
tion for pigs—Wisconsin. 


—With Sheep 

Proved worth $13 per ton more 
than it cost in fattening lambs— 
Nebraska. 

With Poultry 

Widely recommended by poul- 
trymen as an excellent feed, es- 
pecially during molting period. 


COUPON 





LINSEED CRUSHERS MEAL Dept: 
ADVERTISING COMMITTEE R-10 
ROOM 1122, UNION TRUST BUILDING, GHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Please send me without obligation either or 
both of the books I have checkey with an “X 
bel 
“Booklet “Dollars and Cente RESULTS as 
told by Practical Feeders, Breeders and 
Dairymen.” 
Booklet, “How to Make Money With Lin- 
C) seed Meal.”* by Prof F B. Morr.son, author 
with W. A. Henry of the Recognized Autbority 


on Stock Feeding— ‘Feeds and Feeding 

Name..... cee adececccscescesecceo sts 

Town..-e- oeeeeces psbsheve- Ghwned annonce 
$ ©, Diccasccecevtncenses Graeme. .0cccvses axe 








Balance the Ration With 
































advice FREE. Write tonight, 


ee ee 


gh OSES —s 
CF we ARE YOUR COWS 
i % Losing Their Calves 


You Can Stop Them Yourself 

AT SMALL COST 
Ask for FREE copy of ‘‘The Cattle 
Specialist,” our cattle paper. 
questions asked during the past thirty years 
about alturtion in cows. Also let us tell you how to get tne ‘‘Practical 
) Home Veterinarian”, a Live Stock Doctor Book, without cost, Veterinary 
A posta! will do, 


Dr. David Roberts Veterinary Co.,!nc, 197 Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 









Answers all 


Se eS 


' 





How We Go About Silo Filling 


(Continued from page 271) 


change of help at this work and 
at threshing, as we have _ trouble 
to hire enough help for these two 
jobs, unless we help each other. Silo 


filling’ is a hard job, but it comes only 
once each year.—J. N. Glover, Pennsyl- 
vania, 





Some More Cost Figures 


ERE are my costs for filling 
silo: 
Silage cutter and power per ton, 
Be OEE scccnecmntnnensamnnns $ 9.50 
Ss i . uiieemeedaies 4.00 
Gasoline, 12 gallons ........... 3.00 
ee .50 
Oily ae OD ccnceantimnrnseminaiiontmecbiontin 30 
Re ere 6.00 


Teams and man cutting, 20 hours_15.00 
1 man lifting on wagons, 20 hours__5.00 
1 boy loading on wagons, 20 hours__3.50 
1 man lifting off wagons, 15 hours__3.75 
1 man salting and distributing, 15 


DE windieccmantadeemcedbthiamaiteibe 3.75 

1 man setting and oiling, 8 hours__2.00 
2 teams and wagons, 40 hours_---- 10.00 
eee eee $66.30 

I cut bands and watch the safety 


lever and make no charge for being boss. 
We do not make silage of binder twine. 
We cut 12 acres of corn. The silo 
holds 95 tons.—E. E. Callahan, New 
York. 





Women Folk ‘‘Change Works,”’ 
with our four 


Too 
Ww" 
hired men do not consider it a 


FOUR farmers, 

very hard job to fill our silos and as for 
its being a disagreeable task, we enjoy 
it and are even sorry when it’s over. 

The first cost out-doors, is the price 
of the binder twine, the tractor and the 
man to run it for each farmer as each 
in turn help the other or “change work.” 
We own our teams, wagons, cutter, 
blower, corn harvester, in fact all the 
necessary machinery but the tractor. 

We use one man in the silo, one man 
to feed the cutter, each man unloads 
his own load and three or four men to 
load the wagons in the field, common 
hay racks are used with flat bottoms. 

Three horses are used on the har- 
vester and if possible, we cut one day 
before commencing to fill, sometimes 
part of the corn is cut by hand, so corn 
knives are always brought. Each woman 
furnished meat, potatoes, coffce and 
milk for her dinner and the visiting 
ladies furnished pie, cheese, cookies, 
vegetables and other good things to eat 
and the other three women each in turn 
helping the rest, washing dishes, ete. 
So the cost inside is only for the meat 
and coffee. We do not consider the 
milk as costing anything on a farm. 
Anyway we use what we want. 

Fifteen dollars covered all the ex- 
pense inside and out and our silo is 


“chuck full”—enough for twenty cows J 


and will last until grass comes, or as 
long as they will eat it—Mrs. Emma N. 
Smith, New York. 





Strong Livestock Show at 1925 
Eastern States Exposition 


NOTHER Eastern States Exposi- 
tion at Springfield, Mass., has 
gone into history with the same strong 
live stock show for which it is noted. 
Each year this outstanding agricultural 
and industrial fair draws the attendance 
of the leading stockmen throughout the 
country. This year was no exception as 
the total of 2,862 animals entered for 
exhibition will testify. 

With 290 head of Holsteins entered, 
the Exposition this year staged the 
largest Holstein show ever seen in New 
England. Far Oaks Sir Homestead 
Darkness, a noted show winner and the 
grand champion of the 1924 Exposition, 
again carried that premier award for the 
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ATCH your horses 

carefully these days. 
Guard them against strained 
tendons, stiff joints, troublesome 
growths. The instant-an exterior 
ailment appears, treat it with Gom- 
bault’s Caustic Balsam. Keep this 
wonderful remedy readyforemergen- 
cies. For 41 years it has been giving 
quick relief for Sprains, Spavin, 
Splint, Capped Hock, Curb, Fistula, 
Thoroughpin, Shoe Boils, Poll Evil, 
Wire Cuts, Musculer Inflammation, 


Won't scar or discolor hair. Apply 
it yourself. Directions with bottle. 
Thousands of farmers consider 


Gombault’s Caustic Bal areal ty. 


Don’t be without it. Get at drug stores fi 
$2.00 or direct from us on receipt of price. 
The Lewrence- Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 


GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 


GOMBAULTS 


Caustic 


BALSAM 


LIVESTOCK BREEDERS 
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FAD QUARTE 


DURHAM CONNECTICUT 


When you are ready to change from 
dai-y to beef, we can sell you a real 
Herd Header Bull and some real female 
HEREFORDS of the right type and 
breeding. 
>HILIP 4. RICH, 

Man ,% 


ANDY CARTER, 
Herdsman. 





PURE-BRED GUERNSEYS 


FARMERS—BREEDERS—DAIRYMEN 
We can offer you bull calves and young 
oulls out of A. R. cows and sired by May 
Rose Bulls that stand for production and 
type. Prices are for quick sale. Write 
for list 
Herd Accredited 
FORGE HILL FARM, Dept. A 
New Windsor on Hudson, N. Y. 








Stannox Farm 


| A HOME OF PUREBRED GUERNSEYS | 








We offer two bull calves, two and five months old, 
out of A. R. dams with credible records, and by 
sires that get production and type. 
For particulars write 
| P. £. STAPLES. Mgr. E. HOLLISTON, MASS. 











IROQUOIS FARM AYRSHIRES 
Males and females of all ages that 
combine type and production. Sen- 
lor sire of a son of AUCHEN- 
BRAIN TOREADOR,. Priced for 
immediate sale. 


IROQUOIS FARM 
Cooperstown New York 





HEDGES HOMESTEAD STOCK 
FARM 


Offers 
REGISTER OF MERIT JERSEYS 
Strong in the blood of OXFORD YOU’LL 
DO, and SIGMOND FONTAINES 
CHIEF 
Cows, Heifers, Young Bulls for sale at 
farmers prices 
c. RH. JENNINGS, East Durham, N. YW, 





TUBERCULIN TESTED 
HOLSTEIN AND AYRSHIRES 
100 head to select from. 

Fresh this Fall. 
SPOT FARM 
J. C. Reagan, Prop. Tully, N. Y. 
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Connecticut Reformatory, Cheshire, 
Conn. The purple rosette for grand 
champion female went to Westview De 
Kol Walker, the Essex Farms, Rider- 
wood, Maryland, entry that won the 
same distinction at Syracuse last 
month. She also stood first in the class 
of Advanced Registry cows over four 
years of age. In the State Herd com- 
petition the blue ribbon was awarded to 
the Massachusetts herd, with Ohio, 
Connecticut, and New York following in 
the order named. 


New York Takes Guernsey Awards; 
Jersey Jerseys Win 


The outstanding winners in the Ayr- 
shire classes were Alta Crest Farm, 
Spencer, Mass., L. S. Clough, Spring 
Creek, Penn., J. E. Davidson, Ithaca, 
Mich., and Monstone Farm, Ipswich, 
Mass. The East and the West divided 
grand championship honors when the 
award for grand champion bull went to 
the Davidson entry, and the Monstone 
entry was given the grand champion 
cow premium. 

In the Guernsey classes Emmadine 
Farm, Hopewell Junction, N. Y., easily 
led in the number of important places 
won. Seven blue ribbons and both 
grand championships went to this noted 
show herd. Shorewood Resolute, the 
grand champion at the 1924 National 
Dairy Show, and Mixter Faithful, a cow 
that needs no introduction to Guernsey 
breeders, were the recipients of the 
two highest awards. Oakhurst Farm, 
Millerton; Gayhead Guernsey Farm, Cox- 
sackie; and Waldorf Farm, North Chat- 
am were other New York exhibitors 4 
that took many creditable placings in 
the Guernsey classes. 

Twin Oaks Farm, Morristown, New 
Jersey, one of the strongest Jersey show 
herds in the country, captured the ma- 
jority of the first premiums and both 
grand championships, although close 
competition for many of the blues was 
given by Elm Hill Farm, Brookfield, 
Mass.; Wauban Farm, Ashfield, Mass.; 
Lone Tree Farm, New Canaan, Conn.; 
and Folly Farm, Simsbury, Conn. Thir- 
teen exhibitors made a very interesting 
Jersey show. 


Milking Shorthorns Make Their 
Strongest Showing 


The Milking Shorthorn show at the 
Exposition was declared by many to be 
the largest and strongest seen in Amer- 
ica. The showing made by the eighteen 
exhibitors leaves little doubt as to the 
accuracy of this statement. Four New 
York State breeders took many import- 
ant places, including the grand cham- 
pion female award which went to the 
Donald Woodward Herd at LeRoy. The 
Donald Woodward establishment was 
also the winner of four first premiums. 

In the beef cattle classes Briarcliff 
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Three roads to profit 
—Two are too slow 


Profit in making milk is the money you 
keep—after paying cost of production. 


To get more profit, you can— | 








FAT 
CARDOHYORATES 3050 FORE 0% 


CHAPIN & CO. 
= 


Unicorn can be fed straight or 
mixed in any proportion, from 
75 Unicorn 25 your own 
grain, down to 50-50 with good 
clover or alfalfa. 











Even though 3 bags of Unicore 
do the work of 4 bags of ordi- 
nary feeds, you will find that the 
price of Unicorn is usually ne 


(1) Breed up or buy better cows. 
(Takes time and money) 


(2) Grow better hay. 
(Uncertain and takes time) 


3 (3) Feed Unicorn. 
* (Gets action in a week's time ) 
° 


Find out, today, what it costs you for 


rave omnes grain to make 100 Ibs. of milk. 
ae 


Buy a month’s supply of Unicorn—3 
bags to every 4 you are now feeding. 


Then figure the cost with Unicorn. 


You will find that you have cut your 
cost of making 100 lbs. of milk any- 
“ne where from 20 to 50 cents. 


Feed Unicorn—the one quick and 
higher. sure road to more profit from your herd. 


CHAPIN & COMPANY 


327 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 























Farm, Pine Plains, New York, took 
grand championship honors in the 
Aberdeen Angus classes on Enchanter 
of Page, the bull that was awarded the 
same distinction at Syracuse a few 
weeks ago. Twenty-nine exhibitors of 
the three leading breeds made up a very 
strong beef cattle show. 

The draft horse show at Springfield 
this year was not up to its usual stand- 
ard. Percherons were shown by only 
two exhibitors and Knollwood Farm, 
Fayetteville, New York, was the hone 
Belgian breeder at the Exposition. 

In the Shropshire sheep classes six 
first premiums and both champion ram 
and champion ewe awards went to Iro- 
quis Farm, Cooperstown, New York. 
down classes, as well as first prize on 
The champion ewe award in the South- 
flock and first for get of sire, went ot 
John D. Larkin, Buffalo. 





Do you remember when “The Trouble 
Maker” by E. R. Eastman ran in serial 
form in this paper that you could hardly 
wait until the next installment? Well this 
great farm story is now ready in attractive 
book form. Send $2.00 money order or 
check to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





SPECIAL OFFER! 
SEPTEMBER - OCTOBER. 
GENUINE |EADCLAD BARBED WIRE 


*|3 SPECIAL: 
Lasts three times as a aS ordinary barbed wire. 
@sls no more. 
Full 80 rods 


$4.45 
SEVEN TIMES AS HEAVY ‘ 


AS TAE COATING ON TAE Freight paid To 

KIND You AAVE BEEN USING, our Station on 

AND TAE COATING 15 LEAD. late of 5 Spools 
or more. 


JHE [EADCLAD WIRE © 
Orie J“OUNDSVILLE, W.VA. 
rigina ors 


and Sole Manufacturers of [EARCLAD Farm, Foultry, 
“nd Lawn Fences — House %d Barn Rosfing, nd Siding 





“THE GOATING ON TAIS 
BARBED WIRE 15 














$10 Down Buys 
Holstein Bull 


A Double Descendant of 


The Century Sire 
Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka 


This fine young bull, born April 12, 
has extremely fine close-up records 
in his pedigree. His sire is out of a 
31-pound daughter of Dutchland Col- 
antha Sir Inka, the best son of that 
famous milk sire, Colantha Johanna 
Lad, and he has 22 A.R. daughters to 
his credit, the best of which has a 
record of 30 pounds. 

This re bull’s dam Is a DAUGH- 
TER of Dutchiand Colantha Sir inka, 
and is out of Winana Segis May 2nd, 
the holder of the New York State 
record for the 305-day perlod at 4% 
years of age. 

When you analyze this young bull’s 
pedigree you cannot help but marvel 
at the excellent breeding and produc- 
tlon records that are back of him 
which insure him as a getter of high 
producing daughters In your herd. He 
is a line-bred “Dutch” producer. 


PRICE $150. Terms Arranged. 
Write for Particulars 
FISHKILL FARMS 


HENRY MORGENTHAY, JR., Owner 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N.Y. 








ae 
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MILK PRICES 


"THE Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
‘“@ Association announces the following 
prices that dealers will pay the League dur- 
ing the first part of October for mi‘k 
testing 3% in the basic zone of 20° to 210 
miles of New York City. Jt ts understood 
ot course that the prices mentioned below 
are not received by the farmer but go into 


the pool. 7 hey a pe prices dealers pay the 
League. 

Class 1 Fluid Milk a 
Class 2A Fluid Cream ~~... --- 2.10 
Cees 2 i. 506 Cre cnsnccsccece 2.35 
Cisse 2 GC Bert GREG acccncccens O00 


Class 3A Fvaperated whole milk 
Cond. whole milk ~~. 2.10 
Class 3B Whole Milk powder ~---- 2.10 


than 

sdinsiieniades a 
Class 4 prices will be based on butter 

and American cheese quotations on the 


Hard cheese other 
ATRCTICAR ccancns 


Class 3C 


New York market. 
Sheffield Producers 
The Sheffield Farms Producers an 


mounces the following prices for 3% 
milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 


BE DB” cecnvconcceveustesveasess $2.80 
OE ee ee ee Sf 
Class 3 - hissiaspdiandammensiiedeatemanaaa 2.00 

Class 4 prices determ: ned by butter 
and cheese quotations on the New York 


mar et 

-t shoulc be understood that the above 
prices in each class are not the final prices 
the farmer receives. The final price re- 
ceived from the dealer is the result » 
the weighted average of the class prices. 
This average weighkice price is the one to 
be compared with .he League pool price. 

Non Poo! Cooperative 

The Non-Pooling Dairymen’s Coop- 

erative announces the following prices 


for 3% milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 


ne D acccdaccacncoscsscssesaaeee 
| a ee 2.30 


Ciass 3B 1.95 
It should be understooe that the above 
prices in each class are not the fina’ prices 
the farmer receives. The final price re- 
ceived from the dealer is the -esult of 
the weighted average of the class prices. 
This average weighted price is the one to 
be comparea with ic League pool price. 


Interstate Producers 
The Interstate Milk Producers As- 
sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 


announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk 
is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile-zone, 
the price is $2.29. 


BUTTER SLIGHTLY EASIER 


CREAMERY Year 
SALTED Oct. 6 Sept. 29 we 
Higher ; 
than extra ..5114-5134 52 -52!5 39 -39'2 

Extra (92 sc) 50! >-50%4 “512 38'>2- 


84-91 score ..45  -50 45 -51 32'/2-38 
Lower G’'d's 44 -44'2 44 -44!2 31 7732 
The upward trend in the butter mar- 
ket has been checked for the time being 
due primarily to a swing from fresh 
to held goods. The market has reached 
a point that makes it possible for opera- 
tors to turn their held goods at a good 
profit and consequently there has been 
less demand for fresh stocks. This 
had to come sooner or later for the mar- 
ket on creamery butter was working 
beyond the expectations of every one. 
Quotations on ..e New York market 
attracted more butter from other cities 
and as a result accumulations began to 
pile up. On top of this there was the 
lighter movement in fresh receipts and 
naturally receivers were not reluctant 
to shade prices slightly in order to keep 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


stocks moving. Trade is quite dull com- 
pared to what it was when we wrote 
our report for last weck’s issue. How- 
ever, prices have only weakened a frac- 
tion of a cent. An easier tone in the 
market is more pronounced that the 
price reduction. It does not seem as 
though this situation will keep up very 
long for the movement into the dis- 
tributing channels is heavy. 


CHEESE ADVANCES AGAIN 


STATE A Year 
FLATS Oct. 6 Sept. 29 Ago 
Fresh fancy 25); Va 262 25 -26 20 -20!/2 
Fresh av’ge .25 24 -242 19 -19'2 
Held fancy .26 -27 252-262 20'/2-21 
Held av’ge ..25 -25'/2 -25 19'/2-20 


The cheese market has not only main- 
tained the firmness we reported last 
week but it has reflected its activity in 
a slight price advance. Western mar- 
kets report continued firmness which is 
also true of the up-State markets. Ask- 
ing prices even with the advance are 
well supported with a fair amount of 
trading. The make in New York State 
is barely holding up to that of last 
year. Buyers who are looking for real 
fancy September cheese are in some in- 
stances paying a premium to get real 
choice marks. 


NEARBY EGGS STILL SCARCE 


NEARB Year 
WHITES Oct. 6 Sept. 29 aa 
Selected Extras 71-73 69-71 67-7v 
Av’ge extras ....... 69-70 67-68 62-66 
Extra firsts ......... 64-68 57-64 57-61 
Pirate .cccccccccececs 54-59 50-55 52-56 
Gathered ....eeceuees 42-67 50-55 52-56 
Pullets ...... ececeecs 42-54 36-50 35-54 
BROWNS 
PORE cc cccccvevcnss 55-63 58-66 55-64 
The scarcity that we reported last 
week in the nearby egg market con- 
tinues. This is especially true on the 


fancy larger sizes of white eggs. Browns 
have eased off a bit. The scarcity is 
so acute that there are hardly enough 
supplies to meet the demand from reg- 
ular buyers. The outside trade has either 
got to go to western stock or fall back 
on western goods. Since our last re- 
port the market has advanced in all 
classifications except brown eggs. The 
advances however, have been more pro- 
nounced in the medium grades of near- 
by whites. Although the fanciest marks 
are very scarce, nevertheless the price 
curve has turned upward more sharply 
in the medium classifications which con- 
stitute the greater percentage of the 
current receipts. In spite of the rather 
unsatisfactory situation in the storage 
market, the nearby market is decidedly 
on the seller’s favor. 
POULTRY MARKET SLOW 


FOWLS A Year 
Oct. 6 Scpt. 29 Ago 


Colored ......ceceees 26-30 26-30 24-31 

Leghorns ....c..20s. 17-20 18-21 17-21 | 

CHICKENS 

Colored .25-2 26-32 26-27 

EGOTRR co cccccccess 24-25 25-30 24-26 
The live poultry market has been 

quite sluggish of late. Fresh receipts 


have been sufficient to supply more than 
enough for the trade meeds. As a re- 
sult, what few extra shipments are com- 
ing in are not much of a factor as far 
as prices are concerned. The receipts 
include a heavy percentage of chickens 
and the proportion of tancy colored 
fowls is light. Consequently chickens 
are not meeting as good a market as 
are fowls. Leghorns have been rather 
severely hit of late with the exception 
of real light birds that can be considered 
in the broiler class. 

Right now it seems that it would pay 
to hold back chickens with the idea of 
fitting them for the Thanksgiving trade. 
Available information indicates that the 


turkey crop is going to be short. Texas 
is reporting a serious shortage due to 
the hot, dry summer. Some sections 
of Illinois and Indiana report a short 
turkey crop for Thanksgiving. Trade 
advices indic ate prices will rise. Ken- 
tucky reports fewer turkeys than last 


year, and very few for the Thanksgiv- 
i..g trade. Missouri stands about the 
same as last year. All told, it looks as 
though the average man will be satisfied 
with a nice roasting chicken. 


GRAINS AND FEEDS 





FUTURES A Year 
Oct. 6 Sept. 29 Ago 
(At Ci ’ 
Wheat (Dec.) ...1.4134 1.3734 1.4954 
NR aeaceusuhene 78\g 82!/5 1.13'/> 
Te. ssaseenecans 40's .3634 567% 
CASH GRAINS 
(.t¢ Neve Vert) 
Viheat, Soc. 2 red 1.5 64 i 





Corn, No. 2, Yel 1.001% 1.02% 1.34 
Oats, No. 2 .... 48/2 48 d 
FEEDS Oct. 3 Sept. 26 
(At Buffalo) 

Grd. Oats ..........28.00 28.00 41.00 
Sp’g Bran .....++-.26.00 27.00 26.50 
H’d Bran ..........30.50 31.00 30.00 
Stand’d Mids . -28.50 30.50 29.00 
Soft W. Mids . -35.00 35.00 35.50 
Fiour Mids , - 36.50 36.50 35.00 
Red Dog oes -43.50 43.50 40.00 
Wh. Hominy .......32.25 32.00 42.00 
Yel. Hominy ......32.00 33.00 42.00 
i EE scwcetces 35.50 36.00 50.00 
Gluten Feed .......41.25 43.25 43.75 
Gluten Meal ....... 49.25 49.25 56.75 
36% C. S. Meal ....39.50 39.50 44.00 
41% C. S. Meal 42.00 42.00 49.00 
43% C. S. Meal 44.50 44.50 56.50 
34% O. P. Linseed 

Se GRE ccveccna 45.00 47.00 


The above feed quotations are taken from the 
weekly report of the New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets. 


BEAN CROP DAMAGED 


Just what effect the recent adverse 
weather will have on this year’s bean 
crop, is hard to say. It is a known fact 
however, that an enormous amount of 
damage has been done in New York 
and Michigan. One authority is respon- 
sible for the statement that Genesee 
County, N. Y., has suffered a loss of 
a million dollars in beans during the re- 
cent rainy spell. In some cases entire 
fields are being plowed. It is conserva- 
tively estimated that the New York bean 
crop has been cut in half. Pea beans 
are believed to be the heaviest losers. 
The kidney bean crop is reported to 
have suffered slightly less damage. 

As yet the situation has not been 
reflected on current prices. The bean 
market is still a very dull affair, al- 
though in some varieties there has been 
a slight improvement of late. The 
amount of wld beans in western New 
York is said to be extremely light It 
will be some time before the new ciop 
will be ready because the mechanical 
sorters cannot do much of the work that 
will be necessary with this year’s crop. 


POTATOES GO HIGHER 


The potato market took an upward 
turn during the past week. Long Is- 
lands are now selling it. bulk per 180 
pounds from $4.75 to $5.00, an advance 
of 35c¢ over last week's quotations. 
Maines have also advanced. In general 
there is a much better movement of 
potatoes in the market. During the 
week, States arrived on the market in 
sufficient quantities to warrant quota- 
tions. They are bringing anywhere 
from $3.85 to $4.15 per 180 pounds in 
bulk, which is about 50c below Maine 
quotations. 











Color Your Butter 
“‘Dandelion Butter Color’’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churning 
add one-half tea- 


spoonful to each 
gallon of cream 
and out of your 


churn comes but- 
ter of Golden 
June shade. “Dan- 
delion Butter Col- 
or” is purely vege- 
table, harmless, 
and = meets all 
State and National food laws, Used tor 
50 years by all large creameries. Does- 
n't color buttermilk. Tasteless. Large 





bottles cost only 35 cents at drug or 
grocery stores. Write for free sample 
bottle. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CoO., 
Burlington, Vt. 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 
WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Mercharits 
358 Greenwich St., New York City 











HorsePowerisCheaper 


Big bales command premium of $1.00 a 
ton. HERCULES and NEW WAY 
presses in stock here for immediate 
shipment. Repairs in stock also. For 
further information, write or wire 


TUDOR & JONES, Weedsport, N.Y. 
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‘¢Among the Farmers 


Embargo On Farm Products From Texas 


4 lervs spread of foot and mouth disease 
in the state of Texas is responsible 
for embargoes being placed on agricultural 
exports from that state by 10 different 
states, of which New York is one. The 
embargo against cattle and cattle products 
from Texas was declared by the New 
York State Department of Farms and Mar- 
kets after a circuit judge in Texas issued 
two injunctions; one restraining state and 
federal officials in Texas from slaughtering 
cattle suffering from the disease and an- 
other restraining state and federal officials 
from enforcing a quarantine in Harris 
County, Texas, where the disease was dis- 
covered. Railroad men declared the exist- 
ing embargoes are the most comprehensive 
ever levied against the state of Texas, and 
unless something is done soon severe 
losses will be experienced by the producers 
in that state. 





Ayrshire Sale 


HE Allegany-Steuben Ayrshire Club 
will hold a sale at Hornell on October 
28. 

This will be the sixth Annual Consign- 
ment Sale held by the club. It is expected 
that fifty cows and several heifers and 
bulls from accredited herds will be offered 
for sale. 





Central Pennsylvania Notes 


The Northumberland County fair was 
held last week. The weather was favor- 
able but the fair was not a success, finan- 
cially. The Union County fair was held 
this week, with a good attendance for such 
cool weather. The exhibits by the schools, 
made in the new building were fine and 
varied from school work and farm pro- 
ducts to relics. $600 was awarded in 
prizes for these exhibits. 

Corn cutting is nearly completed, and as 
it is dry enough to crib, some has been 
husked. Wheat seeding is about finished, 
and that seeded a few weeks ago has 
made a good growth. Potatoes are mostly 
dug and apple picking is in order, with 
better. than a half crop where sprayed. 
Many fields of second growth have been 
cut for hay or for seed which has been 
yielding better than a bushel an acre of 
good clover seed. 

McDevitts Tuberculosis Camp in Cregg 
township made a recent drive for $10,000 
which was quickly oversubscribed. The 
Feeble minded village near Laurelton was 
recently visited by Governor Pinchot, dur- 

















TO SECURE ADDITIONAL 
USERS OF OUR FAMOUS 


HOTEL BLEND . 
Frecth From Wholesate Roaster 


Delivered FREE Within 300 Miles i: 


This offer is to get you started as a regular user 
of one of cr many delicious blends of co%ee, 
and to demonstrate the economy of dealing direct 
with New York’s oldest wholesaler. It will prove 
that Gillies Coffee has the finest and most u=i- 
form cup quality of any coffee you have ever 
tasted. You save the retailer’s profit learn 
of a new coffee treat. Order today. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY BACK 


Send Cash, Check or Money Order 


GILLIES COFFEE co. 


233-39 Washington St. 
Bet. 85 Yi 


ERRIES itcroxw PULLETS 


Thousands now at low prices. Trapnested, COCMBRELS 
pedigreed. Ege contest winners for years. Pay ~ 
ofter you see them Ce omplote satisfactic on guerantec ¢. 
ff eee ote toe com sale bulletin ond big free catalog. HENS 
- FERRIS ane Veron Graro Rarivs. ten, EGGS 


FARMS FOR SALE 


320-ACRE DELAWARE CO. FARM 
FORTUNE IN WOOD & TIMBER 


Bean or 
Ground 





























Near school and station, milk collected, 150 acres erop 
land, 50-cow spring and brook-watered pasture, estimated 
6000 cords acid wood worth $7 ed., 300,000 ft. timber, 
2000 sugar maples, 500 fruit trees; fine big house with 
running water, large basement barn, cement-floor milk house, 
ete., bidgs. worth more than asked for all. Age forces 
low price $7500, part cash with Federal Farm Loan. E. A. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY. ARKVILLE, WN. Y. 





ing his tour through the state. 

Renters for farms are hard to find, as 
very few persons are starting farming.— 
J. N. Grover. 


Snyder County—We have bumper 
crops of wheat, corn, oats, and buckwheat. 
There is lots of seeding to do yet. Pastures 
are looking fine. Some corn has been cut 
and potatoes are yielding well. Some clov- 
er seed has been harvested. Wheat is sell- 
ing for $1.40, corn $1.20, rye $1.10, oats 
45 cents, buckwheat $1.90 per cwt., but- 
ter 30 cents, eggs 36 cents a dozen. 

People generally are well, but there is 
some grippe and fevers.—S. D. P. 


Crawford County.—We have plenty 
of rain lately. Pastures are looking good. 
There have beem no frosts to do much 
damage. Buckwheat is about all cut and 
some is threshed. Oats are threshing out 
good. Some field corn is cut and siloes 
are being filled. Potatoes are good size 
but few in a hill. There will be less than 
an average crop. Potatoes are bringing 
$1.00 a bushel, butter 50 cents, Eggs 36 to 
40 cents, Oats 45 cents, peaches $3.00, 
Hogs 13 to 15 cents live weight. Farm 
work is well up to date. A large number 
of fires have been reported due to light- 
ning.—J. F. S. 





New York County Notes 


Oneida County.—Filling silos is the 
order now. The crop is good excert 
on wet land. The hay crop was abund- 
ant but the weather was very unfavor- 
able for harvesting, as well as for cut- 
ting oats. Oats made a good growth of 
straw but the yicld was very disappoint- 
ing. Potatoes are only a moderate crop 
due to blight. The price is 50 cents a 
peck. Apples are scarce. Conditions 
have been right for good aiter feed and 
pastures have been good. Flies were 
very persistent in annoying livestock. 
Pork is selling for 18 cents dressed, 
young pigs about $4.00 each with the 
demand good. Fat bulls sell at 8 cents 
a pound dressed. New milkers to re- 
place herds tested for T.B. have sold 
at from $100 to as high as $200 each. 

—E. N. A.* 





Farmer’s Meetings 


Oct. 14—Regional Director’s Confer- 
ence Cortland, N. Y. Speak- 
ers—C. E. Ladd, Enos Lee, 
Jay Coryell, E. Victor Un- 
derwood, as well as officers 
of county. Farm Burcaus 
from six counties in district— 
Cortland, Chenango, Cayuga, 
 -apuaan Onondaga, Tomp- 


Oct. 14—Harnitton Business Men’s As- 
sociation, Hamilton, N. Y., 
(Masonic Temple). Speak- 
ers—Prof. H. C. Thompson, 
Cornell University and W. I. 
Myers, Farm Management 
Department—Cornel}!. 

15—Canandaigua, N. Y. Regional 
meeting of County Farm 
Bureau Directors of Livings- 
ton, Monroe, Wayne, Yates, 
Seneca and Ontario counties. 

19—Albany County Farm Bu- 
reau, Albany, N. Y. Annual 
Council of Committeemen. 

23—Oswego County Farm Bureau, 
Oswego Annual Meeting - 
Fair. Speaker—Dr. E. 
Hardenburg. 

4—Madison Co. Farm Bureau 
Advisory Council of Com- 
mitteemen, Morrisville, N.-Y. 
in conjunction with Farmer’s 
Week at the State School at 
Morrisville. 

Nov. 20—Madison Co. Farm & Home 
Bureaus Annual Meeting, 
Morrisville, N. Y. Speaker— 
Peter G. Ten Eyck (tenta- 
tive). 

Nov. 27.—Madison Co. Farm Bureau 
Banker-Farmer’s Conference, 
Hamilton. Speakers—Repre- 
sentative bankers and farmers 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 
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Learn this month 


How toln rove Your Herd 









yield 
“boost your profits, 


'Dairy farmers are now given the privilege rn a 
high-grade course by mail in practical we: valuable 


information not provided by any other course. 


If you are ambitious to make more money from 
your cows, or to better your position, study the game, plan 


for success —and win out. / 


(INTERNATIONAL Dairy BUREAU 


for progressive managers, herdsmen, 
future dairymen —as well as owners 


‘Te guarantees your satisfaction, regardless of the size of your dairy. 
acon of - one cow could probably derive information enough 
to pay for the course in one year —and two-thirds of the amount on 
rations alone. You, with your dairy, can make a profit proportion 
ately. The course aims to answer every question a dairyman wants 
to know to improve his position and any points not included will be 


supplied by Prof. Rider. 


Write for this free book today -- 


Our big 3 32 page catalog tells the whole story—all the information on Prof. Rider's 


_ plan is contained in a handsomely illustrated booklet. It’s yours for 


What the Course includes 


| SUBJECT 1—Five mail 
| Line Breeding, Cross Breeding and Grading Up. Make Up of » Model Pedigree. 
SUBJECT 2-Ten 


roduction. Study of Leading Feeding Standards Selection of Feeds. How 


the Galf, Use of Silage. How to Plan for Soiling Crops. —ee 


do blend Ragny eae Selecting, Fung and Showing Dairy Cart 


SUBJECT 3—Five mailings. Judging and Selecting Dairy Came for the sat and Show Ring, How to 
Correct Dairy Form Wath Detail Description of Parts of Dairy 


Become 3 Good Judge. State ot Type os 
Cow. Exsentials in Show Rung Judging. Selecting Dairy Caule for che Herd. 
gas A Five mailings. Common Diseases of Dairy Canle~Their Causes, 
Pracocal on Disease Prevention. Medicines— Their Uses— How to Keep 
Dieenas of Call Gre of Cow a Cig Tie Seudy of Contagious Diseases. 
(Aaimene. How ww Perform 


lucation 


SA TISFACTION OR MONEY BACK 
The International Dairy Bureau guarantees not only the efficiency of the course 
there is no good reason why you should 


but your own personal satisfaction—so 
mot send in the coupon right now for your free of our book " 
|Make More Money In the Dairy Business”— —now before you forget, — 
\@d it contains many interesting facts, 
a INTERNATIONAL DAIRY BUREAU) 
€04-610 Wisner Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. _ 


mgs and Practiced of Breeding Dairy Cattle for Herd apeesaiiel | 
| Economic Milk Production. Factors Affecting Quality of Milk Production. Study of In and In Breeding, 


mailings. Profitable Feeding of Dairy Cattle and Essenuals to Successful Herd Manage 
ment. a of Dairy Carle —Explamed — Mlustrated. Food Value of Feeds. Food Peequirements for 
Mik Pi 


Treatment of 
Necessary Operations on Dairy Cattle. Pracucal Medicine Cupboard for the Dairy. 


Approved by the N.Y. State 










: —— and 
Conducted by 
[Prof. V Wm. M. Rider|}) 


| et of” - 
| 











Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

Prof. Rider is an outSanding 
national authority on dairying--- 
a well-known judge of caitle. 
if Has held positions on large dairy 
farms as herdsman, farm mana- 

er, and farm superintendent. 
I Tiree years, Director of Exten- 
sion Service, Holstein - Frisian 
Assn. of America. Professor Ani- 
mal Husbandry and Vice-Pres. 
of Winona College of Agricul- 
ture. Former Supt. of Syracuse 
University Farm. Visited and 
studied methods of dairying in 
25 states. Studied dairyin 
Holland, Scotland, England, 
gium, Germany, France, Switz. 
erland and Italy. 

“Swat that Boarder Cow” writes 
Prof.Rider“and receive a reward 
if of $50 to $75 a year. Learn how 
to feed and care for your other 
i cows right and you can make an 
if extra = D a year 
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the asking. 


to Balance Rauons, 


Feeding 


and Treas 
Cantle Healthy. 
Common 


INTERNATIONAL Dairy BUREAU” 
604-610 Wisner Biig, Rochester, N.Y. 





“How to 


You will 

















SUCKS Like’ MASSAGES Like 
Calt 


the:.Calt ’ the 


PROVED BY SERVICE 


Over 30,000 Universal Milking Ma- 
chines have been sold to farmers and 
dairymen in the United States alone. 
98% of this entire number are still in 





Sta 

\ Mention whether owner, Songer ep employes of 

\caniarhenanabsbana! 
MONEY 


BIG oro BAGS 


For shipments made on or before 
November 7th, we will pay for: 


100 > bags such as feeds, midds and bran Se each 
100 chick feed and small feed 4¢ each 
ty “ « © brewers grain = larger 6e each 
Fertilizer bags all sizes - - 2e each 
Worthless bags (unfit to repair) - le each 

We take good and torn mixed, and PAY THE 
FREIGHT on lots of 100 bags or more. If you do 
not want to grade your bags—ship them as they are 
—we grade them, sending you report and check. 
Reference, Peoples Bank of Buffalo, 


IROQUOIS BAG CO., Inc. 
670 Clinton St. Beffalo, W. Y. 








daily use, even after years of steady 





service. 


This record is proof of the absolute 
reliability and high quality construction 


HORSE BREEDERS 





of Universal Milking Machines. And 
they have been Tonstantly improved dur- 
ing th® past few years, sc now you 
can get a Universal Milker that will 
give even better service than the older 
ones that have given their owners com- 
plete satisfaction. 


Write for free 


BELGIANS 
Farceur Belgians will give you 


ROFIT RODUCTION 
ROGRESS LEASURE 


Before buying see the Farccurs 


Stallions and mares at reasonable prices, 


KNOLLWOOD FARM 

















in county. 











copy of our cat- FAYETTEVILLE, WN. Y., DEPT. A. 
alog which des- A. L. Brockway, Owner Oliver Jones, Supt. 
cribes Universal 
Milking  Ma- SWINE BREEDERS 
— 
chines fully. No 155--PIGS FOR SALE—155 
obligation. Chester and Berkshire cross, and York- 
shire and Chester cross, all large healthy 
pigs, weaned, and good feeders. Pigs 8 to 
THE UNIVERSAL MILKING MACHINE CO. 9 weeks old, oy eo. and 6 to 7 weeks 
. ” Syracuse, M. Y. old, $4 each. Safe delivery guaranteed, no 
ms Se charge for shipping crates; ff not satisfied 


upon arrival at your station, return at 
my expense. 

proval. M. 
Woburn, Mass. 


SS subject to your ap- 
LUX, 206 Washington St, 





natural milker 
Milks like the Calf 





POLAND CHINA FIGS, $15.00 each, extra good ones, 


Write and let me tell you ali about them. 


$. HALL, FARMDALE, OHI@ 








5 ha 
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Self Oiling Water Systems 


A REGISTERED TRADE NAME 


OR homes, farms and suburban estates — for summer resorts and 
hotels— wherever water is required, Myers Self-Oiling Water Sys- 
tems solve the problem, And they solve it with unquestioned de 
ability that means thorough and lasting satisfaction! 
The Myers Line offers a complete choice of types and capacities. And each model has— 
built into it — Myers superior engineering — Myers quality materials — and Myers perfect 


workmanship. There are Myers Self-Oiling Water Systems for both deep and shallow 
wells—and for use with city current or power foes your indi- 
Mf 





vidual lighting plant, or for hand, wind orgasengine operation. 


f Ta “Mvdtte Se 
To The 
MYERS 





















SELF-OILING 
1OUMPS — WATER SYSTEMS — HAY TOOLS ~ 1002 MMANSE 
RESIDENCE " 
The Myere Line also includes hand and windmill, well and 
WATER SYSTEM gue pumps, shallow re Oy — —— pumps, electric 
se pumps, pumping jacks, hand and power mps 
WATER LINE and he unloac g tools, door hangers, gate Ramen Ag — m4 






and porch swings. All are of standard Myers quality. 
See your dealer— or write us direct for catalog and helpful 
Water-service suggestions, 


The F.E.Myers & Bro. Co. 
261 Orange St. Ashland, Ohio 


AT 40 POUNDS PRESSURE 
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Two Water Problems 


How to Get It---How to Get Rid of It 





| Does the Work 











a week JOB 


trained Auto, Tractor and Electrical 
Experts. Big pay—$50 to $200 a week 
and even better, You can get Mc. 
Sweeny training in only 8 weeks | 
have calls for McSweeny-trained men 
every day. To fill these positions, 
I am making a special short 
time offer. Your railroad 


















Magneto 
Equipped 


? 

! 

‘Saws Wood Fast 
Thi it WILLE Log Saw ases Kerosene, 

| tilate or Gasoi.ne and wil) cut from 

| 3 ee cords of woodsday Easy to operateand 

| Move Mew device makes easy starting in any 

| @emperature. froubie-orcot fells trees andsaws 

| them «te diocks une other hi 












Fast concn ene ‘por — 
throttling gevernor and 2 fiy 


Change to Tree Saw 


AS LOW AS $10 in3 Minutes === 


tree Saws them down level to the 
@round. 


ty ecur 











Buy your saw direct at lowest factory prices. 
Guaranteed — backed by $10,000 bond. 
' 


HERTZLER & ZOOK SAW | 


PORTABLE WOOD 


Saws firewood, lumber, lath, posts, ete. Ripping 
table can be attached Lowest priced practica! saw , 
made. Other styles and sizes at money-making 
prices. Also H. & Z. all steel 
Guaranteed Conerete Mixers— money saver 
on all concrete jobs 
Write today for FREE CATALOG 
h 








howing all nds saws, engines, 
feed mill rte mixers and 

_ full rg ee te 

HERTZLER @ zoox co. Days 

= = Benevite Ps FREE TRIAL—Lifetimeo 





Sold direct froma factory 
Guarantee 4 35 fon fcury 








| 
outfit for any farm use. Engine can be et- 
tached te pumps. grinders. etc. 
Write today for my new Free 
e «=~ Book and Low Easy Payment 
| Prices, No obligation. Or if 
| Interested. ask for our Engine, 3-in-1 Saw Rig 
catalogs. 








Withou! ¢ Becring Noch, | ee Pump a. 

Write fee tine eae, Back WITTE ENGINE WORKS .- 
VEC SALES COMPANY | Witte Bildg., Kansas City, Ma, 
Dept. 1. Philedelohia. Pa Empire Bldg... Pittsburgh, Pa, 














i want to pipe water Into o. house but 
1 am not sure which method ! want to use. 
! have three available systems. First |! 
can pipe a spring to the house but will 
have to get privilege of right of way from 
one of my neighbors. Then again 1 can 
get water from the Hudson River on which 
our farm borders and liastly 1! could use 
a driven well. Which would be better? 
Furthermore would it be worth while to 
put in an electric lighting and pumping 
outfit. If I pipe the spring to the house 
there will be plenty of fall to give us an 
abundance of pressure. 

HE disadvantage with the spring 

proposition lies in the fact that you 
have got to cross another man’s property. 
Furthermore unless you positively own the 
land on which the spring is located you 
may find yourself in difficulty some day. 
As to the comparative cost it should be 
perfectly easy for you to figure out how 
much the pipe will cost you. You will 
undoubtedly use 3-8-inch pipe and it will 
all depend on how cheaply you can buy 
piping of this size. 

The disadvantage of the river system 
lies in that you cannot definitely know 
anything of the purity of the water. If 
there are any cities, towns or villages on 
the up-stream side, it is rather dangerous 
on account of the hazard of contagious 
diseases. Furthermore it would take a 
strong pumping outfit to lift the water 
any distance. 

Undoubtedly the driven well proposition 
is the best scheme. Of course if you are 
just going to have an engine pump and 
gravity tank, which tank is usually located 
in the attic of the house or on a tower, 
you will not have fresh water available 
at all times unless you use a hand pump. 
Furthermore if your engine is not well pro- 
tected in a cellar you may have some dif- 
ficulty starting it in real cold weather. 


An Electric System is Fine 


One of the nicest little outfits a man 
would want is the modern electric light- 
ing plant, making available current to run 
an automatic water system. If you have 
a power line running by your house it 
may be that it will be possible to buy cur- 
rent without going to the expense of an 
outfit. Of course when wires are down 
in the wintertime, it is rather a disad- 
vantage and that is where the farm lighting 
plant is a good investment. The modern 
electric lighting plants are equipped with 
self-starters so that the women folks can 
operate the machine by the mere pressure 
of a button. As far as costs are concerned 
it is simply a matter of getting estimates 
from several local dealers on the three 
cystems you have available. 


Getting Rid of a Wet Spot 


T is a well known fact that proper un- 
more conducive to in- 





derdrainage is 
creased crop production than any other 
means of scii improvement. Sixty years 
of practice and observation of results war- 
rants me in this assertion, still present 
conditions affecting production and distri- 
bution also warrant-me in suggesting a halt 
in this progressive line. We are already 
producing more than we can market at 
a profit although I do not believe there are 
more products at present than could 
be used by the consumers if it could be 
brought within their reach and means. 
Distribution is the rock that both producer 
and consumer are butting against at pres- 
ent. Again the price of tile and labor 
both went soaring and have not yet come 
back to normal. 

At present we are marking time in this 
feature of farm management. Still there 
is one feature of this work that is of econ- 
omic importance no matter what the con- 
ditions are concerning prices from pro- 
ducts. There are few farms that do not 
have fields with wet and unproductive 
spots in them. Working around or through 
these increased the expense of a growing 
crop whatever it may be and results in a 
less income from the field. Without ques- 
tion it is poor farm management to con- 
tinue year after year growing crops on 


such fields without changing their wet 
spots from loss to profit. 


An Eye Sore and Unproductive 


When I came to this farm a few years 
ago, there was a small area in a sog or 
hollow, not a dozen rods from the build- 
ings, that during rainy seasons was quite 
a lake. When the water finally worked 
away, this spot was mighty unsightly in 
the extreme. A tile drain was installed 
through this, and after a couple of years 
in cultivation and weed killing, last year 
I grew 100 pounds of white kidney beans 
on seven square rods of ground in rows 
30 inches apart. This strip of beans 
crossed the old wet spot mentioned and 
up a light sandy slope of rather leachy 
scil and if we figured right this was at 
the rate of 38 bushels to an acre and on 
soil that is not recommended for that kind 
of beans. Potatoes and other crops did 
just as well on this reclaimed land. There 
may still be weed seeds in that soil, but 
none have been allowed to grow to maturity 
since I have been growitig crops on it. 
Such drainage work always pays both in 
dollar returns and satisfaction in a per- 
manent improvement-—H. E. Cox. 


If the Battery Solution Spills 


N handling or testing the storage bat- 

tery on the farm touring car great care 
should be used in order that none of its 
liquid contents are spilled because being 
dilute suiphuric acid it is likely to eat 
into and mar anything it touches. In case 
some of it does get on floor boards, carpet, 
or any other part of the automobile or ones 
clothing, the spot should be wiped and 
then washed with a little household am- 
monia and water or a solution of baking 
soda and water. This will neutralize the 
action of the acid and prevent further 
damage. 

In case the battery solution gets on cloth- 
ing, the spot should be immediately and 
thoroughly wet with an ammonia or baking 
soda solution. For this purpose it is a 
good plan to have handy a bottle of the 
ammonia or baking soda solution ready 
for instant use in case of emergencics. 
Often this will avoid ruining a suit of 
clothes as the acid will soon eat a hole in 
cloth unless neutralized. 

With storage batteries in his lighting 
system, his touring car and his truck, most 
farmers have to handle or test them quite 
frequently, therefore knowing how to avoid 
damage should any of the battery solu- 
tion be spilled is an advantage —Ed. Henry. 








Did you like “The Trouble Maker,” Ly 
L. R. Eastman? Then you will surely 
want it in book form for your library. 
It is now ready. Send two dollars by 
check or money order to AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, and copy will be sent by return mail. 





























JONES (scuiusuey var sur the frst 
time in his new car)—Don’t talk for 
@ few moments, my dear; here’s @ 
telegraph post coming.—JvuncE. 
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Watch Out For Roup 


Keep the House Dry---Prevent Dratts 


ANY flocks of pullets take cold after 
their removal to winter quarters be- 
cause they are kept in tightly closed houses. 
All windows and curtains in the front of 
the house should be wide open night and 
day until really cold weather sets in. Even 
in the middle of the winter, the cloth cur- 
tains should not be entirely closed. 

Lack of ventilation causes dampness in 
the houses and this, in turn, results in colds 
and roup. 

The first symptoms of roup are similar 
to an ordinary cold, such as running at the 
nostrils and sneezing. Definite evidence of 
roup is the offensive odor detected on open- 
ing the bird’s mouth. The exudate is also 
offensive. The disease may attack the eyes, 
when they become inflamed and swollen; a 
tumor, containing offensive, yellowish, 
cheesy matter, sometimes develops. The 
course of the disease may extend over sev- 
eral weeks or months and there may be 
cases of chronic roup. Some cases end 
fatally in a comparatively short time. The 
form of the disease, in which yellowish 
patches develope on the throat, is dealt 
with under diphtheria or diphtheretic roup. 


Bacteria Cause Roup 


Cases of roup occur when birds are sub- 
jected to draft and damp, but the cause 
must be infection with disease germs. It 
is believed that the almost constant pres- 
ence of the germs is due to lack of regu- 
Jar disinfection and to birds in the flock be- 
lieved to have recovered from a previous 
attack of the disease, but that, in reality, 
are suffering from chronic roup, and are 
able, whenever suitable conditions arise for 
an outbreak of the disease, to infect the 
rest of the flock through the drinking 
water and the soil. 

The seriousness of this disease makes 
jt imperative for the poultry rearer to iso- 
late immediately any birds showing any 
suspicious symptoms. If treatment of the 
infected bird is taken in hand early, and 
carried out faithfully, a cure can be af- 
fected, but is is often wiser to kill and 
burn infected stock. In treating birds, the 
mouth and nostrils should be washed out 
with 5% carbolic acid, or with 50% hydro- 
gen peroxide, or with 2% permanganate 
of potash. It is important to clean out 
the passage of the nostrils, and this may 
be done by: pressing against the roof of 
the bird’s mouth from inside and squeez- 
ing the nostrils from above downwards; 
by syringing out the nostrils; and by dip- 
ping the fowl’s head for a few seconds in 
a solution of the disinfectant. Great care 
should be exercised in this latter method 
of treatment, which is only recommended 
when permanganate of potash is used. 


Isolate All Sick Birds 


It is well to keep birds isolated for some 
time after apparent recovery. When the 
eye is affected the tumor should be care- 
fully lanced and the cheesy matter re- 
moved, after which the cavity should be 
rinsed out with one of the disinfectants 
recommended above; such treatment may 
have to be repeated time after time. 

As an after effect of a cold or of roup, 
conjunctivitis or sore eyes may develop. A 
discharge comes from the eyes and the eye- 
lids become stuck together. Bathe the eyes 
with hydrogen peroxide mixed with an 
equal quantity of water. 

If this condition follows an attack of 
Troup, there is danger that the fowl has not 








Ducnx: Just think, fotks, I will be 
three years old this Thanksgiving. 

Rooster: You WILL be! You 
mean you will have been.—Lire. 

















entirely recovered, and may be a source of 
infection to the rest of the flock. 





Gasoline Lanterns for the 
Henhouse 


We are considering whether or not to use 
lights on our flock this winter. Is it safe 
to use gasoline lanterns? Is it better to 
put the lights on in the morning or at 
night? Should the same amount of light 
be given to pulliets as to old hens? 

—M. W. C., New York. 


E know of several poultrymen who 
use gasoline lanterns and we have 
never known of a case of fire from them. 
We also know of one man who uses 
kerosene lamps. Of course electric lights 
are the most convenient, and by far the 
most satisfactory, but if they were not 
available, we would certainly use gaso- 
line lanterns. So far as we know it 
doesn’t matter much whether the lights 
are used mornings or nights. We have 
found it more convenient to use them in 
the evening. Begin using them as soon 
as the days are less than twelve or four- 
teen hours long, and keep them on long 
enough to make a twelve or fourteen hour 
day. We feed grain at six o'clock, and 
turn off the lights about seven. Some 
folks have reported trouble in getting the 
hens to go on the roosts, but they soon 
learn to go after they finish eating, 
especially if the lights are dimmed. If 
lights are used in the morning many folks 
use an automatic switch for turning on the 
lights. This is an advantage except that 
we think the hens should have water as 
soon as they come off the roosts, We also 
suggest that any device for turning on the 
lights should have the approval of the 
insurance company unless you are willing 
to take a chance. 
Separate Hens and Pullets if Possible 
It is difficult to have hens and pullets 
in the same flock and use the lights so 
that neither will be harmed. The hens 
should have a rest during November and 
December, which is just the time the pul- 
lets should be laying. They should be 
separated if possible. If this is not pos- 
sible some compromise measure must be 
used. You may decide to put on the lights 
full force and then sell the old hens about 
the first uf January, when they stop lay- 
ing, or you may wait until the first of 
December before using lights. We tried 
putting the lights on in the fall one year 
with the result that the old hens laid 
heavily till about January, then molted, 
and failed to produce much during the 
spring. 


Chicks Have Ocular Roup 


Some of our chicks are scarcely larger 
than when they were hatched. They droop 
around with their wings almost touching 
the ground and finally die. They are not 
lousy and neither have they white diar- 
rhea. They do not appear to be weak on 
the legs. Some of them appear to be 
blind. Their heads are red and somewhat 
swollen. One or both of the eyes are com- 
pletely closed. Their feathers are ruffied 
too. Can you tell me what Is the matter 
with them and what to do?—Mrs. F L. F. 


ROM the symptoms you give us, we are 
led to believe that the chicks are suf- 
fering from ocular roup. It is a disease 
affecting the eye and surrounding tissues. 
The cause of this disease is not known, nor 
its exact character. 

In treating the birds the first thing to 
do is to get the affected individuals into 
an isolated pen and give them a dose of 
Epsom salts at the rate of about a half 
pound to about 100 baby chicks. There is 
an exudate that comes from the eye and 
this should be removed. If the space 
about the eye has become affected and 
shows marked swelling, these spaces may 
be opened with a sharp knife and cleaned 
thoroughly. The eye. socket and these 
spaces around the eye should be treated 
with hydrogen perioxide in order to clean 
them thoroughly. In some cases it may be 
mecessary to use a 10% solution of 
argyrol. 

Birds that are suffering from a severe 
case of this form of roup are usually of 
little value and it will pay you to destroy 
them. 
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PAN -A:CE‘A 


starts both pullets and 
moulted hens to laying 


ARE YOUR moulted hens back on 
the egg job? 

Are your pullets laying? 

Is their feed going to flesh or 
eggs—which? 

What you want is to start the 
feed the egg wiy. 

Do it with Dx. Hess Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a. m 

Pan-a-ce-a is a tonic that puts 
the dormant egg organs to work. 

That’s when you get the eggs. 

Add Pan-a-ce-a to the ration 
once a day and your hens will give 
a good account of themselves in 
the egg basket. 


Costs Little to Use Pan-a-ce-a 


The price of just one egg pays 
for all the Pan-a-ce-a a hen will 
eat in six months. , e 

There’s a right-size package for “Spo —— 
every flock. 

100 hens the 12-lb. pkg. 

60 hens the 5-lb. pkg. 

200 hens the 25-lb. pail 

500 hens the 100-lb. drum 
For 25 hens there is a smaller package 


| 


y 


\Pf tenes I 


Y %, DR.HESS | 
POULTR 
\p We PAN A-CE-AS 


\ ann ye 


ee 





REMEMBER—When you buy any Dr. Hess product, our 
responsibility does not end until you are satisfied that 
your investment is a profitable one. Otherwise, return the 
empty container to your dealer and get your money back. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 














Tine Fattest Live Stock 
Brings the Best Prices 


What you feed your cattle, hogs, and 
poultry -largely determines how much 
they net you when you sell them. 

Others have increased profits by using 
DOLD QUALITY BY-PRODUCTS. 
You can too. 

Write for prices and descriptive booklet. 


JACOB DOLD PACKING COMPANY 
Dept. A. A. Buffalo, N. Y , 
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his 1 
This is 
Equip your Ford Truck 


to do twice as much 
work at the same oper- 


It! 


With the Warford Tee you 
have the ideal winter truck. 
The Tee gives you the truck 
that will go anywhere, any- 
a through ens | fields, 
deep snow and up slippe 
A Warford in your Ford grades. Warford “a on 
gives you an extra truck there. With Warford you 
that works for nothing _ ene Siete 5 one ee 
"5 which means half as much 
without extra gas, oil, exposure and discomfort on 
tires or driver! 









ating cost! 


















bad days. 


Tearoutthecoupon 
below and send it 
now to the distribu- 
tor nearest you for 
complete informa- 
tion on the Tee. It 
has anamazing shift 
control that makes 
it the ideal trans- 
mission for bad 
weather. 






And you can buy 
three of these 
Warford equip- 
ped Ford Trucks 
for the price of 
any othermake of 
truck that will do 


the same work! The “Tee” 


Warford 


AUXILIARY TIRANSMISSION 
=> Send this Coupon to nearest Distributor 


WARFORD EASTERN COMPANY 
2402 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOSTER WARFORD COMPANY MASSACHUSETTS WARFORD CO. 
10 E. Genesee Street Auburn, N.Y. 5 Summer Street Haverhill, Mass. 
WARFORD PITTSBURGH COMPANY 
5157 Liberty Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 
















Cc. G. WARFORD SALES COMPANY 
322 Gotham Bank Bldg. New York, N.Y. 











Please send me full information—without obligation on my part. 










Name 






eS 


(Please check which) 








ae a 
[ ] lL have a Ford Truck 














[ ] l expect to have one 








i Large Rooms 


“THE LINCOLN” 
MANY pa 
OTHER $s 

DESIGNS 
PRICED 
FROM ¢& 


$150 } 





$2, 000, 000. 00 BARGAIN SALE 


LU MBER, DOORS, WINDOWS, ROOFING, WALLBOARD 





Two n illion dollars’ worth of 8 fine quality Army Camp lumber together with sparkling new 
imber, new high grade doors, new windows and frames, new roofing, new wallboard, etc., 
she ‘this the Greatest Bu 7 : Ma terial Sale of the season _ Our big cash buying power 

brings you these Barcains at unequal prices! Onr handsome new Ca “z shows new designs of homes 

and farm buildings “ve ry kind at pri a he at save you as muctgas $1,000. 00 ona single building 

You can buy at ence any oe at Bargain Prices and take a full year to pay. Here are a ‘few ex- 
my ir low New : prado wa ub ard only 3¢ per sq. ft. ew, good quality roofing only 
95¢ per 108 sq ft New, first quality 3 with frames, as shown above. only $4.76. New 5-panel 





2 ft. 8 in. x 6 ft. 8 in, cals ‘33° 25, a 
MAIL ves eurens 
NEW d REE CATA LOG ! 1 prragrmeny suzy meade, Ms. 


intil you get our New Free C log full or 
Camp Dix Salvage Co., Wrightstown, N. J. 


' ices, plumbin e ical supp lie lum- 
¢ and bu! ling t f Kina e ise anc 
arn sisrs p wg + nee mm — v te Re one and Without obligation on my part send me your 
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PIONEER FARMS 





Organized Farmers Demand 
Lower Taxes 
(Continued from page 1) 
that the people themselves, including 
the farmers, are largely to blame for the 
situation. Everyone knows that the 
greatest tax burden is local. It is the 
cost of running the school district, the 
village, the town, the county and the 

State that take the tax money. 

In any tax program there are two 
things to be considered. First, whether 
or not taxes can be reduced, and sec- 
ond, whether the burden is properly 
distributed to all of the wealth. Con- 
sidering for a moment the question of 
reducing taxes, we never can hope to 
get them down where they were even 
a few years ago. We are asking our 
government to do a great many differ- 
ent jobs, and we must expect to pay 
for them. Many of these jobs, like the 
roads and the schools, are necessary. 

Reduce Taxes by Less Spending 

The only way in which taxes can be 
reduced is by exactly the same methods 
that farmers keep down their expenses 
in hard times; that is, by not spending. 
If you are determined to have better 
roads, and to have done all of the hun- 
dred and one things that your local and 
state governments are now doing, you 
must expect to pay for them, and you 
will pay well, too, because a public 
agency can never spend the individual’s 
money as well as the individual can 
spend it himself. 

Under the seconc problem of dis- 
tributing the tax burden more fairly, 
much can be done. Two outstanding 
methods of doing this are first to see 
that the assessors assess the property 
within the county fairly, and second to 
put more of the tax burden where it be- 
longs, that is, upon the people having 
incomes. 

We will discuss these different pro- 
blems in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Teg- 
ularly this fall. We hope that every 
Grange and every other local farm or- 
ganization will hold regular discussions 
in their mectings during the fall and 
winter, that local committees to study 
the problem may be appointed, and that 
these committees will talk to the assess- 
ors, supervisors and other local officers 
in order to see just where the trouble 
is. Then when it comes time for action 
in the legislature this winter, we will 
all be prepared to support the organiza- 
tions and the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
at the State Capitols for relief to the 
farm taxpayer. 


Central New Jersey Farm 
Notes 
(Continued from page 268) 
Jersey potato lands have been “potatoed” 
to death. On most New Jersey farms it 
has been potatoes, potatoes, ad infinitum. 

About the only fellows who are making 
any money out of fruit are those who dis- 
pose of their crops at wayside booths along 
the state highways, and competition with 
them has become so tense that many have 
gone out of the business. None of the 
berry crops proved profitable, peaches 
made a little money, apples still less, but 
now comes the long pull. Thousands of 
barrels of fall and winter pears and ap- 
ples are now hanging upon the trees. 

Since during the past season I saw the 
domesticated varieties of huckleberries 
growing upon what was once the White 
cranberry bogs near New Lisbon, perhaps 
we would better turn to their production, 
considering that the ordinary “piney” var- 
ieties sell from 35 to 50 cents per quart, 
worms, bugs, leaves and dusty debris 
thrown in gratis. These White cultivated 
varieties were as large as cherries and re- 
turned all the luscious flavor of the wood- 
land and swamp varieties. 

As I stated in a iormer issue of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, many fertile 
fields that are now cultivated at a loss, 
would better be seeded down and a return 
made to ‘eeping dairy cattle. There is a 
ready and profitable market for milk all 
through the North Jersey Coast section. 
This, too, is an all-year-round market. 
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What Readers Want to Know 


New York’s Seed Improvement Cooperative 


1 am told that there Is a seed Improve- 
ment association in this State. Who is 
back of it and what is it doing? Can ! 
get improved seed from it? Is it an asso- 
ciation of the regular seed dealers? it is 
something that | am sure more farmers 
would like to know about.—J. S., New Yo>'. 


HE New York Stat+ Seed Improve- 
ment Co-operative Association is an 
organization of growers of crops some of 
which they sell for seed. They aim to 
produce “good seed.” They grow their 
crops under very careful and expert super- 
vision, placing on the market a certified 
product guaranteed to be of a specified 
purity and vitality. While the crop is 
growing it is inspected for disease and 
only those fields that come withia a definite 
percentage are qualified as saleable. There 
are regular farmers, bona fide farmers, in 
this association and there are some com- 
mercial seed growers included also. Most 
of the larger dealers appreciate the grow- 
ing importance of ai.d need for better seed 
and they are striving on their own hook 
to steadily improve their stock. The 
dealer “who tries to “get by” with any old 
stock as long as he can sell it, is rapidly 
losing ground. It will not be many years 
and he will be out of business. He s 
hanging himself. 


A Growers Organization 


The association is purely a membership 
organization of seed growers for mutual 
help and for the special inspection and 
certification service. Any bona fide 
grower, either individual or corporate, or 
any contract grower of any of the im- 
proved crop seeds in New York State 
may apply for membership in the associa- 
tion and thuc receive the special inspection 
service of the college of agriculture with 
which the association closely cooperates. 
It was origirally started in 1914. 

Bruce P. Jones a farmer of Hall, 
Monroe County is president. There are 
four vice-presidents: E. E. Hults of Mara- 
thon, Cortland County; L. L. Foote of 
Malone, Franklin County; L. A. Toan of 
Perry, Wyoming County, and F. C. Gibbs 
of Fillmore, Allegany County. 

The association is not only interested in 
the growing of better seed. It also is con- 
stantl working ir cooperation with the 
better seed program of the State College 
of Agriculture for the development of 
new and superior varieties. It was through 
this association that the now famous Cor- 
nell rr and Cornell 12 varieties of corn 
were developed, as other improved varieties 
of field crops such as Junior No. 6 wheat, 
Cornellian, Comewell and other varieties 
of oats, and the various strains of certi- 
fied seed potatoes, heans, barley and rye. 


To Use Good Seed Is Good Business 


There has been some criticism relative 
to the better seed movement. We have 
heard farmers say “why talk higher yield- 
ing seed when we are now growing more 
than the market wants?” That is not the 
point. It is not the proper way to look 
at it. If a man can grow as many po- 
tatoes on five or six acres of land that 
he formerly grew on nine or ten acres, 
that is good business, for he is reducing 
his labor overhead. If by the use of an 
improved variety of oats he is able to 
realize a yield of fifty bushels to the acre, 
whereas horse-mane oats used to give him 
twenty or twenty-five, is not good business 
to use that better variety, put in a smaller 
acreage, exert less effort in its culture 
and get just as much return? Again, poor 
seed does not always mature a crop. Seed 
of low vitality may meet adverse weather 
conditions that will result in low yields 
while strong vigorous seed will come 
through with a crop. It is a matter of 
€rop insurance. 

Yes, it is possible to obtain seed from 
members of the association or from tbe 
dealers who act as their sales agents. A 
list of the growers or dealers in certified 
seed may be obtained by writing to the 


headquarters of the association which is 
located at the College of Agriculture at 
Ithaca, N. Y. The association also co- 
operates with the State experiment sta- 
tion in the development and growing of 
improved varieties and strains of smail 
fruits. 





Cleaning Out the Carbon 


“How often should an engine be taken 
down to clean out the carbon?"’—K. S. M., 
New Jersey. 
T all depends om the care you give 
your car and the kind of oil you 
use. If you run your engine so 
that the cylinder walls become scored 
you will find your engine clouding up 
more quickly. If you use a cheap grade 
of oil you will find your engine losing 
pep sooner than it should. Excessive 
carbon in the cylinders is usually identi- 
fied by a sharp knock when the car is 
laboring under a heavy load or when 
you go up hills. An engine that is filled 
with carbon will be sluggish and not 
have the “characteristic pep” of an en- 
gine in good condition. If you find your 
engine “carbons-up” sooner than seems 
reasonable it may pay you to have your 
cylinders rebored and a new set of rings 
put in. If you have this done, make 
sure that thereafter you will only buy a 
good grade of oil. Cheap oil is false 
economy. 





The Graveyards of Hope 
(Continued from page 3) 

and we civilized, specialized and com- 
mercialized folks would look upon it as a 
curiosity if we should find, somewhere, a 
farm fully stocked with all a family’s 
necessities! Visions of hams hung high 
and cellars deep well filled and wools and 
homespuns warming everyone! Yet would 
it not be well if such a type of agriculture 
were preserved? if somewhere, the orig- 
inal occupation of mankind could be main- 
tained—then, after the lure of agricultural 
specialization has had its fling we might 
know how to revert to the most noble 
employment of man. It would certainly 
make a very interesting study for the State 
Agricultural Society and would make a 
dandy exhibit for the next State Fair! 
Would not such a type of farming be 
much more sensible and desirable than the 
heartbreaking efforts of the marginal 
men who are struggling now to hang on 
after their markets have been filled by the 
products of the efficient ones? 

it has been said that a cemetery is a col- 
lection of individual calamities each one 
representing a personal tragedy to some- 
cne. A farming country in the process 
of abandonment i: a graveyard of men’s 
and women’s hopes. Each example is a 
personal tragedy to someone. 

I wish A. L. Duane could portray what 
has gone on in the minds of those he wrote 
about a couple of weeks ago. It is not the 
farms and the country which we need to 
worry about—they can be reforested even 
if the state has to do it and pay for it. But 
if, as the editor says, a ten per cent. in- 
crease in the number of our farmers 
would ruin agriculture, then what have 
farmers and the leaders of farmers been 
doing to allow agriculture to get into such 
a pass? Let us not make the abandoned 
land our only care. What shall be done 
to help the next ten per cent. who will 
have to go?—K. D. Scott. 





Until Eastman wrote “The Trouble 
Maker” no one had told the dramatic and 
thrilling story of the farmer’s fight for 
better prices for his products. This story 
ran in serial form in AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TuRIsT last winter and aroused intense in- 
terest among all the readers of the paper. 

Macmillan has just published the novel 
in book form and it is now ready for dis- 
tribution. Send $2.00 check or money order 
to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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The Valley of Voices—#y George marsh 


AVID had freshened the fire with a 
birch log and stood holding a blazing 
stick to his pipe. when he tilted his head. 


Steele watched the expression of the fur- 
rowed features in the fire-light slowly 
shit from mild curiosity to sudden in- 
terest. He glanced at Michel, but the 
bead-man dozed where lhe sat. 


“You're not going to start us out 
again tonight, David?” said Steele, 
whose ears caught nothing on the still 

except the occasional snapping of 


air 
contracting timber in the increasing cold. 

“IT hear somet'ing den,” was the low 
reply. Stecle rose and held his breath, 


ears straming. 

Then from the ridge of the fox sets, 
hardly a half-mile distant, rose a scream. 

“By gar! He’s at de trap!” And David 
leaped for his shoes and rifle, and started 
for the ridge, followed lh, 
Michel. 

As they crossed the river, the scream 
again lifted on the freezing air. The 
men had stopped to listen to locate the 
position of the beast, for the ridge was 
a long one, when, as the cry rose to its 
climax, it was cut short off—to leave 
the night again quict. 

“We go ecasee—no scare heem,” cau- 
tioncd Michel, and the desperate men 
lifted their snow-shoes to muffle the 
click of the bows, as they mounted the 
ridge to the trap-line. 

In contrast with the preceding night, 
the stars were out, though the moon had 
not as yet risen. And in the hearts of 
white man and Indian, as in single file 
they went up to mect the Thing that 
had baffled them, there was the single 
prayer—that when their forcfingers took 
up the slack of the triggers there would 
be light on their sights. 

Tiuey were cautiously nearing the first 
fox-set, and still the voice in the night 
held its silence. Could the beast be 
waiting to rush them from cover, like a 
wounded grizzly, wondered Stcele. 

“Look out for that thick spruce!” he 
warned as they came within sight of the 
first set. 

Separated for safety, with cocked 
rifles, they advanced to the bear trap 
masked in the snow beside the bait. 

“What you sce, Michel?” 

“He bin here, but miss de trap!" mut- 
tered the Indian, doubled over the snow. 
Stecle and David moved up to look at 
the tracks. The trail led down the ridge 
toward the second trap. The hopes of 


the three friends rose. But why was the 
Thing so silent? Was he waiting to leap 
on them as he had sprung on the hound: 
The small eyes of the Indians swept the 
front and flanks as they noiselessly trav- 
eled to the next fox-set. 

‘The trap was sct on the brow of the 


hill where the hardwood was less thick 
Bevond, the freezing sky, studded with 
stars, opened before them. Up from the 
horizon pulsed and ghowed the aurora 
flooding the north with light. Around 
them the timber cracked in the pinch of 


the withcriwe cold. The frost from their 
hot breaths already circled the rim of 
their hoods, whitening eycbrow and 
miustach 

With rifles loose in the crook of the 


left arm, for the fingers of the right hand 
would freeze if exposed, and spread like 
skirmishers, they stalked the position of 
the hidden bear trap. 

Suddenly the three stiffened in their 


tracks, cyes combing the surrounding 
cover; then moved on, as a snowy owl, 
disturbed in his night patrol for food, 
floated past like a ghost Through the 
blue shadows, Stecle strove to locate the 
position of the fox-set beyond them. 
‘Then the warning arm of the Iroquois 


held him tense in his tracks.He slipped 
his right hand from the mitten to the 
grip of the Mannlicher. What had 
Michel seen? 

Silently the Indian ran forward, drop- 
ped to a knee and raised his rifle. At 
last their moment had come! His target 


screened In crub, Steele covered the 


Steele and 


approach to Michel, his body tense as a 
strung bow, exultation in his heart. At 
last! 

As if carved from stone the Indian 
kneeled, rifle leveled, while Steele waited 
breathless for the explosion. Then to 
the surprise of the man whose right 
hand was fast stiffening on his gun grip, 
Michel suddenly rose to his feet. Join- 
ing Michel where the view was unob- 
structed, Stecle gasped in amazement. 
There in the snow, by the fox-set, 
crouched a black hulk. 

“Shoot, Michel!” he whispered, Icvel- 
ing his Mannlicher. 

“No use,” came the muttered answer. 
“Pete, he rest cesee—tonight.” 

“What! He's in the trap?” 

“Ah—hah! He nevaire move; an’ he 
face de odder way.” 

David joincd them. “Dat Windigo 
froze stiff! Dis tam de trap stop hees 
howl queck!” But as they approached, 
three rifles covered the black shape in 
th: snow. 

Stecle’s heart beat high. At last, after 
the toil and the defeat; after the heart- 
ache for those of whose misfortune this 
frozen brute was the cause, they had 
won—won by means of the inexorable 


han’ and’ not de knife.” 

At length Steele found his voice. “To 
think of all that wailing and squalling 
being done by an Indian! What vocal 
cords! He was a marvel! Must have 
been trained for it by Laflamme! But 
why didn’t we guess?” He glanced 
doubtfully at David and Michel, wonder- 
ing if they, too, had shared his own un- 
voiced suspicions. “You two have had 
something in the back of you heads— 
you had me wondering, Michel, two or 
three times. You guessed this?” And 
the American pointed with mittened 
hand. * 

Michel raised his shoulders. “Some- 
tam I t'ink ver’ strange track—mus’ be 
devil or Injun. I suspect Laflamme— 
last summer. Den I don’ know. W’'en 
he keel Pete, I tink ect crazee bear dat 
learn to holler. Dis Pierre I guess work 
for Laflamme, but I not t'ink he ees 
Windigo. Tete-Boule I[ t'ink know 
someting "bout all dis.” 

“Poor old Pete! We've squared it for 
you. How did he kill him, Michel?” 

“Shoot heem from de tree, den cut 
heem wid de knife!” 

“How he run on de snow wid dem 
feet beat me,” wondered David. 








What Happened In The Story Thus Far 


| gee STEELE, an ethnologist, travelling through the Canadian 
wilds for the American ) useum of Natural History, arrives at 


the doomed fur trading post of Colonel! St. Onge. 


The superstitious 


native Indian trappers are fleeing the country in terror, believing that 
the mysterious, weird, howling and shrieking voices they have recently 
heard coming from the nearby forests are these of the Windigo, a vici- 


ous beast of Indian fable. 


The ruin of the post is also threatened by a 


villianous free-trader, LaFlamme, unless Denise, St. Onge’s beautiful 


and cultured daughter marries him. 


To protect her father from the 


loss of his post and ruin, Denise promises to marry her father’s superior 
officer, Lascelles, whom she does not love. Steele determines to solve 
the mystery of the Windigo and thereby save the post from ruin and 


Denise from a loveless marriage. 


He gets the promise of Denise that 


she will not marry Lascelles unti] spring, before which time he vows 
he will solve the mystery and release her from her vow. Steele and 
his two Indian guides, Michel and David, try to capture the beast which 


they have heard several times but have never seen. 
trail, and on one occasion just miss making a capture. 


They are on its 
It is Steele’s 


plan to capture the monster in a bear trap. 








jaws which had yawned under the snow. 
And now that the crazed beast with the 
evil voice lay stiff in death, now that 
there was hope for Wailing River—and 
for her, the baffled scientist in Steele 
clamored for the key to the riddle. 
What breed of beast, mad or normal, 
could it be? 

First at the trap, Michel turned to 
Steele with a wild oath. 

“By gar! Look, w’at we hunt all dis 
tam'!” And the infuriated Iroquois slash- 
ed savagely at the carcass gripped by 
the jaws of steel, till the knife blade 
napped in his hand. Then with a 
heave he turned over the hairy body 
with the trap, and Steele stared, dumb- 
founded, into the twisted features, horri- 
ble in the grimace of death, of—Pierre! 

“Good God! Pierre from Ogoké— 
Laflamme!” 

In amazement, David and Steele bent 
over the distorted face etched with the 
frenzied despair of the moment when 
the steel fangs snapped, crushing the 
bones, and he measured the minutes 
until the chill of the white death iced his 
blood. This Thing, stiff in its swit of 
bear-skin, with the huge feet lashed to 
the Iegs—this frozen masquerader, who, 
from Wailing River to the Feather 
Lakes, from the Little Current to the 
Medicine Hills, had filled the tipis with 
fear, had at last paid the price. 

“So you de icller dat keel de man at 
Stoopin’ Riviere, an’ poor old Pete, ah— 
hah?” muttcred the Ojibway, examining 
curiously the hood, itramed from the 
scalp of a huge black bear, and the 
skinned-out paws, pieced into the great 
fect which .had left the mysterious trail. 

“Wal, M'sieu Windigo,” added Michel, 
“you weel not mak’ de sweet song cen 
dis valley no more. I do bad w'en I 


ick you on de rivicre shore wid de 


“He use snow-shoe ’til he wan’ to 
make Windigo track. He lose de shoe 
w'en Pete get hees trail.”, 

“Why do you suppose he killed that 
Indian at the fork?” 

“He was trailin’ hcem from Ogoké.” 

“David, you're right! That woman at 
Ogoké was saying: ‘Pierre went down 
river after—’ when Laflamme showed up, 
and she never finished. I wonder why 
they wanted to get him.” 

“Mebbee he comin’ to tell somet’in’ to 
M’sieu St. Onge,” suggested the Iroquois. 

“Yes, he may have had trouble with 
Laflamme, and was gving to expose 
him, so they sent this Pierre to get 
him.” 

Then the stored hate of weeks for the 
master mind behind this broken tool at 
their feet—the arch plotter, who with 
such subtlety had planned to turn the 
valley of the lower Wailing into “forbid- 
den country” which no hunter dared en- 
ter—a land under a taboo, spirit-ridden, 
shunned; was loosed in Steele. 

“That crook at Ogoké shall pay for 
all this—pay with his skin, with every 
cent he owns,” he stormed. “Give me 
your hands, you two!” 

Slipping off their mitts the 
friends gripped over their victim. 

“We swear, here and now, that we 
will run Laflamme and his crowd out 
of this country, if we stay on the snow 
until spring. Promise!” 

“No!” objected David, withdrawing 
his fist. “He ees for me—de odders for 
you!” : ' 
“Right! He belongs to David—the po- 
lice can’t have him!” 

And the three half-frozen men left the 
thing in the trap and snow-shoed back 
to their camp where they found Little 
Jacques huddled by the fire bemoaning 
the fate of his misguided friends, who 


three 


j 


so rashly had followed the voice of the 
Windigo to their doom. 

“What's the matter, Jacques? Think 
you see ghosts?” asked Steele of the 
frightened Cree, who rose shaking, then 
rubbed his eyes as if in doubt of what 
he saw. 

“You—you not eat up?” he asked. 
“You nevaire shoot de gun. I had fear 
d: Windigo get you.” 

“No, we got him—in the bear trap. In 
the morning I want you to go up and 
see him so you can tell the people at 
Wailing River.” 

“No, no! I weel not look at heem!” 
protested the little half-breed, his face 
picturing the horror aroused by Stecle’s 
suggestion. 

“The Windigo, Jacques, we found to 
be an old friend of ours, sent by La- 
flamme to frighten the Indians—Pierre, 
who was at the post in September. You 
must have a look at him for yourself 
before you take the news to St. Onge. 
In the morning we'll send for all the 
people in the district to come and see 
him.” 

“Pierre, from Ogoké, he mak’ all dis 
troubl’?” 

“Yes. He wont scare any more hunt- 
ers in this valley. 

So, after their weeks of disappoint- 
ment and gruelling toil, three men wrap- 
ped themselves in their robes, under the 
shed tent, happy in the thought that, at 
last, they had a tangible enemy to fight 
—not a shadow in the gloom; a voice in 
th night—-cerie, inexplicable. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


ba the morning Stcele with difficulty 

persuaded the fearful little Jacques 
to accompany him to the bear trap on 
the ridge. For the Cree, confident that 
Pierre had, in the parlance of the In- 
dias, “gone Windigo”—was at least a 
medicine man, a conjuror—insisted that 
the frozen body of the impostor still 
possessed power for evil. With much 
murmuring and many inward misgiv- 
ings, he cast a hurried look at the twist- 
ed features of the thing in the trap and 
turning, led Steele a mad pace back to 
camp. Then Jacques started with his 
dog-team for Wailing River with the 
news of the victory. 

Before dawn, Michel and David had 
left for the scattered camps at the head 
of the lake to despatch dog-runners east, 
south and west with the word that the 
dreaded Windigo lay frozen in a bear 
trap at Portage Lake for the eyes of all 
who would journey there and see. 

But what, after all, did this victory— 
this thwarting of Laflamme’s scheme 
to terrorize and depopulate the valley— 
mean to him, Steele asked himself as he 
sat beside his fire of birch logs that late 
November morning. There was no 
doubt that the Indians, once they hooked 
at the body of Pierre and learned that 
the Ogoké trader was at the bottom of 
it all—had loosed in their country a mad- 
man with orders, not only to drive them 
from their hereditary hunting grounds, 
but to kill—would be keen for venge- 
ance. There would be no lack of volun- 
teers among the trappers for a cam- 
paign against the free-trader. Doubtless 
blood would be shed, and the authorities, 
eventually, would go into it—make an 
investigation. But there would be no 
help from the government until spring, 
and the situation at Wailing River de- 
manded immediate action. No, there 
was nothing to do but pull Laflamme’s 
teeth at once, and notify the government 
later. 

But then the defeat of Laflamme did 
not mean the salvation of the post—far 
from it. With his rival out of the way, 
St. Onge could show a profit in the 
future, but that possibility would not 
spell the preservation of Wailing River. 

(Continued on page 288) 
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UR space is limited 

this week and I 
feel sure that you will 
agree that it is better to 
give all the space to 
letters. I know you will 
enjoy reading them 
more than anything I 
could say to you. I 
think they are fine 
If you think so, why not write 








Ietters. 


and tell the boys you like them. 
* *¢ «+ 
Lone Scout Letters 
Dear Lone Scout Editor:—! will enjoy 


hearing from other Lone Scouts. 
| am very deeply interested in radio. |! 
would like to hear from other scouts who 
are interested in radio too. I! have built 
a set but it does not work very well. 
Scoutingly yours. 
ORVILLE RIGGS, (5) 
Colton, New York. 


Dear Brother Scouts:--I hope you are 
having as good a time as 1! am. After |! 
Joined the Lone Scouts and got my hand- 
book |! ordered my degree book. ! read 
until | came to the ent. If hunted for 
canvass to make a tent but | couldn’t find 
enough canvas, so | put a cot out on the 
steps. Thursday night was the first night 
| slept in it. My dog, Punch, sleeps on a 
rug beside my cot. I have a clock, a flash- 
light and my degree books near me. in 
the morning 1! took a cold water bath in 
Just as cold water as | could stand, Just 
as the degree book says. 


Lone Scouts 


of America 
American Agriculturist Tribe 








“I pledge allegi- 
ance to my flag 
and the Nation for 
which it stands. 
with liberty and 
justice for all. 1 
wil do a useful 
thing each day and 











be worthy of the 
name Lone Scout.” 





} live on a poultry farm we have about 
four hundred hens and nearly as many 
chickens. Noyes Corney lives a short dis- 
tance from my home, and we are thinking 
of starting a tribe. 

t would like to hear from some, or all of 
you scouts. You can send your letters 
to the addrcss bclow. 

Very truly yours, 
ELBERT S. AKLEY (10) 


De Kalb Junction, New York. 

Dear Lone Scout Editor:—Having passed 
the first two degrees, | am now at work 
on the third which 1! find more difficult. 
We hope to have a Lone Scout Tribe up 
here in Malone as soon as enough members 
are enrolled. 

I now have fifty-three contributing points. 
it was some thrill when 1! saw my first 
afticle in print. The Tribe Papers are a 
lot better than | thought they would be. 
1 will race any Lone Scout of the American 
Agriculturist Tribe for the bronze medal, 
the winner to be awarded a years sub- 
scription to any twenty-five cent paper. 
Anyone interested in this please write me. 

Scoutingly, 
DEL FrORKEY (10) 
Matone, New York. 
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3 32 33 34 35 
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+6 47 48 %9 50 
Sl Sz 53 
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12—Upon 38—Wager - 
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16—Receive 

17—Toward 

18—Over (Poetic) 

20—Cat-like wild 
animal 

22—Propei with oars 48—Negation 


42—Insane 
43—More knowing 
45—Insect’s egg 
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23—F ood-flesh 50—Eleven (Roman 
25—Female animal numerals) 

parent 51—Belonging to that 
26—Short cloak woman 
27—Metal 52—Total 
29—Shade-tree 54—Stumbers 
30—Amazing event 55—Argue 
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1—Flowers 16—Jewel 
2—Exist 17—Summit 
3—Writing fluid 19—Rodent 
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4—Prepare for pub- 
lication 
Animal with cnt- 
lers 

7—Small floor cov- 
ering 

&—That thing 

9—Rain 

13—Born 

15—Performed 


21-Bulidings 
in which motor- 
cars are kept 
22—Male sheep 
24—Shy 
26—Spotless 
28—Pinch siightly 
29—Dwarfish fairy 
31—Furnishes with 
armor 
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“What do you bid?” 


Every paint-starved farm 
brings a low price 


OU know the scene. A farm 

mortgage foreclosed —a forced 
sale—the auctioneer—serious bid- 
ders—a few curious idlers. What 
will the farm bring? 


Not a great deal. Look at the 
house—unpainted—shabby— 
weatherbeaten and dilapidated. 
All the buildings are in the same 
condition—paint-starved. 


Perhaps you feel sorry for the 
owner. But it is his fault that he 
did not give his buildings adequate 
protection with lead paint. Now 
it is too late. 


You will find bankers every- 
where who say that well painted 
farm buildings are worth much 
more than poorly painted build- 
ings; that paint adds $5,000,000,- 
000 to the total value of American 
farms; that bankers make loans 
much more willingly to the farmer 
whose property is thoroughly cov- 
ered with paint. 


Paint with white-lead to increase 
the clean, prosperous appearance 
of your farm buildings and the 
permanent value of your entire 
farm. Paint your farmhouse, in- 
side and out. Paint your barn. 
Paint your outbuildings. Paint 
your farm implements—and save 
them all from the ceaseless crum- 
bling, rotting, rusting that goes on 
wherever surface of wood and steel 
are left unpainted. Paint now and 
keep on painting to save the sur- 
face—then you will save all, even 
long after your children’s children 
have become fathers and mothers. 


Why farmers prefer Dutch Boy 


Paint your outdoor surfaces with 
Dutch Boy white-lead and you 
give them the protection of pure 
white-lead. Dutch Boy white-lead 
mixed with pure linseed oil makes 
4 paine that master painters and 


thousands of home owners always 
specify and use to save the surface. 
Such a paint is impervious to 
moisture, sticks tight to the sur- 
face, does not crack or scale. It 
gives a smooth, even film that 
spreads far. 


To interior walls, ceilings and 
woodwork, Dutch Boy white-lead 
mixed with Dutch Boy flatting oil 
gives both protective and beautiful 
finishes. Such finishes are econom- 
ical because they last long and 
can be washed again and again 
with soap and water without de- 
stroying their original beauty. 


For all metal surfaces use Dutch 
Boy red-lead. This is pure red-lead 
and has been the standard for 
guarding iron and steel against 
weather attacks. 


Free paint booklet 


If you would like to know more 
about paint, how to apply it, how 
to mix it for different finishes, how 
to use it on wood, masonry or 
metal, write for our “Handy Book 
on Painting.” It is free on request. 


In addition to white-lead and 
red-lead, National Lead Company 
makes lead products of every type 
and description. If you desire 
specific informa- 
tion regarding any 
lead product, such 
as solder, lead 
pipe, plumber’s 
materials, or have 
any special paint 
problem, write 
to our nearest 
branch. 

















NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway ; Boston, 131 State Street; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th 
Street; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 
820 West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut 
Street; San Francisco, 485 California Street; Pitts 
burgh, National Lead and Oil Co. of Penna., 316 
Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & 
Bros, Co., 437 Chestnut Strect. 
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How Closely Shall We Guard Them 


Our Children Must Make Some Decisions While Still Very Young 


‘6 OU can’t help the crows flying 

over your head but you can keep 
them from making nests in ycur hair!” 
Words spoken by m, mother many years 
o, a homely metaphor, but how many 
times the truth of it has come to me 
through the years! 

From the iime the child enters school 
and even before, . he leaves his mother’s 
side to play with his little friends, he is 
certain to hear and see things objection- 
able; we are alarmed, and justly so, un- 
less we can help h:m to differentiate be- 
tween good and evil and to know that evil 
cannot hurt him in the least unless he takes 
it unto himself. 

While we do not want our child to have 
bad associates we know that he is sure 
to meet .hem in school and ir his play, 
yet some mothers seem to have the mis- 
taken idea that their children should be 

t from all knowledge of wrong. 


When An Emergency Crops Up 


It is very much like the child who is 
never allowed to cross the street alone, 
but is always accompanied by an older 
person; in an emergency how can that 
child take care of himself? Several years 
ago the papers told of such a case. The 
little boy of six was the only child of 
wealthy parents, he was run over and in- 
stantly killed when he happened to see 
the milk-man’s boy passing, he was so 
pleased to see the boy—whom he had never 
seen before except at his back door—that 
he shouted a greeting and darted into the 
busy strect in pursuit of his friend, he was 
killed because he had always been accom- 
panied by a nurse when crossing the 
streets and knew nothing of the art that 
enables the clever news-boy to dodge and 
out-wit traffic. The moment comes when 
the protecting hand and heart will not be 
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—and let Mother have the comfort 
of a scientifically warmed house. 

—the ease and time for other things 
because she is no longer constantly 
sweeping up dust and ashes. 

Anyone can enjoy Moncrief Furnace com- 
fort without extra cost because there are 
many ways besides the fuel savings in which 
a Noncrief Furnace saves money. 

All things considered, a Moncrief is the 
lowest priced fur- 
mace you can buy. 

It is worth your while to write us 
for the name of the Moncrief dealer 
nearest you, and we will send you our 
newillustrated book on home heating. 


177 23rd Street, Jackson Heights, L. L., N.Y. 
F. H. HANLON, Manager 


The Henry Furnace & Foundry Co. 


MONCRIEF 
FURNACES 


Pipe - Pipeless -Three Pipe - Majestic-Moncrie€ 











Eastern Sales Offices: 
E. L. GARNER, Manager 


Batavia, New York 
Made by 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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at the child’s side, and he must usc 1.'s 
own best judgment. How can he choose, 
how take care of himself if he has been 
guarded so closely that he does not realize 
the full significance of the danger that 
lurks in evil doing and the cheap degrading 
influence of vulgarity? 


Something to Be Proud Of 


We live at present it. a small mill town 
anc there is a rough element among the 


be proud of himself. 

Unfortunate, you may think that he has 
to associate with such boys—yes—but his 
the greater victory, because he can do so 
and still keep his talk clean. Coarseness 
and vulgarity have flown over his head 
~"e has heard, but has not become con- 
taminated, and further, he has none of 
the snobbishness that is often found among 
the children who attend private schools. I 
believe he is learning true values; a boy 



























The long lines 
of Pattern 2490 
are especully 
fortunate for the 
not-so-slim _fig- 
ure. The small 
sketches show 
the inverted 
plaits 
sides. 
in sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches bust 
measure. The 36- 
inch sizes takes 
2M yards of 36- 
inch material 
with % yard of 
44 inch contrast- 
ing. Price 13c. 


its attractively cut collar. 
crepes would work up well in this pattern. 
inches bust measure. 


Pattern 2531 can serve asa pattern for 
mot, as you see fit. 
only add to its appeal. 
The 36-inch 





FALL FASHIONS 


You can have a dress pattern for almost any purpose from the collection 
below—sports, street wear, house-dress, afternoon or for general ultility wear. 
Our patterns are designed by leading Fashion designers of New York City. 


Pattern 2515 shows one of the most popular fall styles with its. semi-raglan slecves and 
Suede duvetyn, balbriggan jersey or one of the heavy silk 
It comes in sizes 36, 
Size 36 requires 34. yards of 40 inch material. 


many dresses sincethe gadets may be used or 
The fashionable drop-shoulder effect and the collar which ends in a tie 
It comes in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
size requires 334 yards of 36 inch material. 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly 
and «orrectly and enclose with correct remittance in stamps or coin (although 
coin is sent at own risk). We also suggest that you send 12 cents extra for a 
copy of our Fall and Winter Fashion Magazine and mail to Pattern Depart- 
ment, American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


This easily 
made dress can 
he worked up m 
silk ov flannel 
‘or general wear, 
or tn gingham 
or cotton print 
for @ house- 
iress. Pattern 
‘428 comes in 
sizes 14 and 16 
years, 36, 38, 40 
ud 42 = inches 
ust measure. 
ii Sise 36 requires 
112% yards of 36 
nch material 
with % yard of 
32 inch contrast- 
ing. Price 13c. 













8, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 
Price 13c. 


Price 13c. 








school children, their language is often un- 
speakable. Our oldest boy is twelve, he 
never hears anything from his father that 
he couldn’t repeat anywhere. We have 
tried to impress it upon him that a per- 
son’s character is often judged solely by 
his language. We were pleased not long 
ago when he told us of an incident which 
happened in the school-yard; several of 
the boys were having a heated discussion 
over a ball game. When it was over one 
of the roughest turned and said—“Say, 
Bob, you never swear—do you? What’s 
the matter with you?” 

“Swearing doesn’t get you anywhere!” 
Bob, answered. We felt we had reason 
to be justly proud of him, as he had to 


may have a heart of gold and yet une 
fortunately be profare, thinking some- 
how, that it adds to his importance. I 
want my boy to admire that boy’s neart, 
while deploring his depravity, thus he will 
learn to look for the good in everyone and 
will try to emulate that which he admires. 
The crows will cantinue to fly over our 
heads as long as i:fe shall be, but it rests 
entirely with us whether they shall make 
nests in our hair.—Mrs. M. N. Morris. 





A bit of butter put on top of the 
water in which cauliflower is cooked will 
prevent the vegetable from turning 
brown. 
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The Home School 


Ought to Make Real School Easier for the New Beginner 


LL mothers who live in the country 

meet with the same problems when 

comes to the early education for 
ghildren. , 

Conditions are improving each year in 
the rural communities, yet the city child 
as the far better chance to attend school 
segularly. There are no kindergartens and 
the five or six-year old can not travel so 
far. So, until he is seven his instruction 
js received at home. 

The rural mother need not feel that she 
js compelled to take herself from her work 
in order to become teacher, for she can 
unite the two—work and school. 

The little problems in arithmetic are 
important. First the child learns the 
meaning of one and two and so on, and 
learns to count. When the mother is busy 
there are always some articles for which 
she goes from room to room. Tell the 
child to bring them. It may be one or 





Attention Grandmothers! 
TO THIS QUILT 


Show your little 
grandchildren what 
real quilt making 
means. This from 
you would be a_ de- 
ty itful gift. There 

20 Roly Poly 
Quilt blocks; each is 
8 inches square and 
comes on a_hot-iron 
transfer pattern by 
which you can stamp 
the design on a square 
The animal is then em- 














of white muslin. 
broidered in outline stitch and the 20 set 
together as pictured on page 14 of our 
August 29th issue. 

The 20 transfer patterns in one package 
with instructions for making will be mailed 
postpaid upon receipt of 50 cents. 


Send orders to Embroidery Dept., 











American Agriculturist, 461-4th 
Ave., New York City. 
two onions or eggs, or it may be apples 


or spoons, whatever is needed and see 
how quickly and willingly he responds. At 
the same time he is learning and helping. 
If he is near the window he may count 
the different articles of clothing on the 
line. It is surprising how quickly the child 
learns. 

He will learn to add and subtract very 
easily. If he brings more articles than are 
needed he takes some back and at the same 
time he is counting. 

He will learn his letters the same easy 
way. When he has learned a few of the 
letters give him a page from an old maga- 
zine or a newspaper and a pencil. Tell him 
to make a mark on all the A’s or B’s or 
whatever letter he is learning at the time. 

Tell him about the ocean, mountain and 
valley. He knows then what they are 
when he first hears of them in school. 

He will learn about the different parts 
of the body which will help him in his 
little physiology lessons. 

All these little problems may be car- 
ried out without the mother devoting all 
her time to it. It keeps the child busy 
while she works and he is learning. What 
mother is not willing to sacrifice a few 
moments a day to help him in his little 
mistakes or look over the paper where he 
finds his letters? Then when he enters 
school he is not far behind and all the 
little problems are easily solved.—E. G. 





Order the Bulbs Early 


HE hardy bulbs that give us our 

flowers so early in the spring must 

be planted in the fall. Many who want 

them forget this fact until it is too late. 

If the order is prepared early and sent to 

the florist the bulbs will come at the right 
time. 

There is an advantage in placing the 
order early because of the better service 
you will get. The supply houses like early 
orders as they get an idea before shipping 
begins of what is demanded and ean send 
out the early orders before the rush. You 


will be sure of the best they have and 
everything as ordered, and perhaps a few 
extras to show their appreciation. 

Some bulbs come earlier than others, 
and if you wish the supply house will send 
them as they arrive. This is especially 
valuable when they are for potting for 
house culture. 





Oh, My Hat 
T HAVE made several cute fall hats— 


out of men’s soft felt hats. A brown 
one I fixed with rec yarn and beads. 
Dark gray is pretty with any shade of 
blue. We brush, clean, shape the hats, 
cut all linings, bands and binding edges 
away. Then I decorated the crown a 
little with red yarn, and puckered the 
edges of the brim clear up to the big 
crown. I sewed a red bead in every little 
place. My yarn was left in sort of 
streamers over the side for I am only 
thirteen years old. The girls all ad- 
mire my hats.—F. J., New York. 





Peroxide Removes Stains 


WONDER if the public knows gener- 

ally that peroxide is a valuable stain 
remover when used on table linens and 
other white goods. It is easily applied. I 
like to take the peroxide bottle to the line 
and touch up the colored spots while the 
washing is still wet. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the clothes are starched or 
not. Sometimes a second application is 
needed on a stubborn stain: if so, dampen 
the stain with water before applying the 
second time. Then see that the sun shines 
on the material so treated while on the 
line, for it gives best results when applied 
where the sunlight falls directly upon it. 

Colored cloth will not respond to per- 
oxide, although it can be satisfactorily 
used when applied with a match wrapped 
with cotton and touched to spots on striped 
gingham, being extremely careful to touch 
only the white threads —Mrs. W. E. Fare 
ver. 


Note :—Since there are many peroxides 
of one kind or other, it is safer to say that 
the above means hydrogen peroxide. The 
3A-Service advises that this chemical is 
more effective when used alternately with 
a solution of mild soap. If the suds are 
warm it hastens the action, just as does 
the shining of the sun on the spot which 
has been treated. 





Staggered Buttonholes 


OES your husband and son sow the 

countryside with cuff buttons? And as 
a result is there generally one link of half 
a dozen ill assorted pairs in the trays on 
their dressers? If they wear soft shirts 
with the popular French cuffs, this is pro- 
bably the case. It may be avoided, how- 
ever, by this new method of setting the 


nmr A WL. 




















buttonholes. ‘Staggered buttonholes’ I call 
them. 

Make those on the outside, the lower 
half of the cuff, as usual. Then turn the 
inner ones, those on the upper half, up 
and down instead of crosswise. That makes 
them run parallel to the edges of the cuff, 
and at right angles to the outer button- 
holes. Then the cuff buttons, be they 
round, square, or oval, not being able to 
slip through both buttonholes at once, will 


stay firmly in place to the joy and comfort 
of the wearer—VERA MEACHAM. 


Reasons Why—Suds Are 
ffective 

AVE you ever, in doing your weekly 

wash, found a gummy sort of “curd” 
im your clothes? And did you not find it 
almost impossible to remove it? Some- 
times even the first rinse water has little 
“blobs” of the same curd floating on top. 

Mrs. McGowan, the 3A-Service chemist, 
says that such a condition is caused when 
soap meets water which is hard even in 
a slight degree. A calcium soap is thus 
formed which is not soluble in water but 
which an excess of soap or soap powder 
in the water helps to remove. 

Therefore, one can avoid the trouble of 
washing the curd out of the clothes by 
having a good live suds with plenty of 
soap in it before putting in the clothes. 
It is wise to put some soap in that first 
rinse water, too, and prevent the forma- 
tion of curd there. 

If the clothes are put in the water 
and the one doing the washing attempts 
to make her suds as she goes, then the 
calcium soap is found in the mesh of the 
garments being washed. It is far easier 
to prevent this unpleasant state of affairs 
than to remedy it after it has occurred. 
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Extra help to save your 
hands! Extra help to 
get clothes safely clean! 
Splendid soap and dirt- 
loosening naptha, work- 
ing together, make 
Fels-Naptha different 
from any other soap, in 
any form! 


Safe! Quick! Thorough! 
Isn’t this extra help 
worth a penny more 
a week? Costs less in 
the end! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha 
—or will get it for you 


















CANDY. GUM 
AND MINTS*+ 


SELL toSTORES 
1 will put you in business as my Drrect 
FACTORY AGENT AND JOBBER, to take 
orders for my full line of candies, chocolate 
mints and chewing gum, Unlimited 
—— for hustlers. No experience 
ed. I furnish everything. Every store 

and everybody buys. Work spare time or 
fulltime. Write today for catalog, selling plam 
EH SAMPLES. Exclusive territory. ACT QUICK, 
MILTON, GORDON 858 Jackson St., Cincinnati, 0. 













you'll make with them! 


They’re easy to get... the set of four will cost 
you nothing but the packing and mailing cost 


Aren’t these cookie cutters funny? 
A cat, a horse, a goose, a bunny! 
—and there’s a set for YOU! 


... and how the children will love the cookies 


—l15c. We'll gladly send a Davis Cook Book, 


free, with the cutters, too. 


We are making this gift to introduce ‘to you some of 
the many treats which carf be made with Davis Baking 


Powder. Davis makes baking lighter, finer in texture 
and more easily digestible. And—most important—it is 


Mail the 
Coupon Today! 


more economical because it costs you less and you use 


no more than of any other high grade baking powder. 


DAVIS 


BAKING POWDER 













DAVIS BAKING POWDER CQ, 
Dept. M Hoboken, N, j. 
Gentlemen: Please send methe Cookie Cutters 


and the Cook Book. I enclose 15c in stamps te 
cover postage and mailing. 
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Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


DV t RTISI MI NTS im this department the rate of 5 cents a word. 


The Mere You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


Advertising orders must 
not later than the second Monday previous 


the low rate to subs noney order must accompany your 

















AGENTS WANTED EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS 

















, we Pete PULLE PS, four 





< HIR Ss, " ] 
A NDI On’ S 11R I MRS. EDGAR P. 





of we ah ‘rful. eed 
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Gold-Back Mammoth Bronze Tur- 











NICHOLS LEGHORN 











at reasonable price. 








POULTRY SUPPLIES 








MISCELLANEOUS 
LEAF TOBACCO—C hewing 5 Ibs., $1.50, ten 
$2.50. Smoking 5 Ibs. $1.25, ten $2.00. Guar- 
anteed. Pay on receipt. Pipe free. ALBERT 
FORD Paducah, Ky. 





“DOLLARS PAID t or Old Postage Stamps on 
letters used before 1870. JOHN W. GLAZE, 
Brightwood, Mass. 

RADIO SETS Cheap. SIMMS, Lake, N. Y. 

HAY AND STRAW. We have, for prompt 
shipment, all grades of hay and straw, including 
clover mixed, first and second cutting alfalfa, oat 
straw, wheat straw, bundled long rye straw, 
baled havings. Ask for delivered prices in 
carlots. SAMUEL L_ DEU EL, Pine Plains, N. Y. 

HOMESPUN TOBACCO: Chewing five Ibs. 
$1.50; ten $2.50; smoking five Ibs. $1.25; ten 
$2.00: cigars $4.00 per 100, pipe free, satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. ANGUS FORD, Maxon Mills, 
Ken tucky 

“BUY ING A RADIO? We sell standard makes 
at right prices and satisfy. MONADNOCK 
RADIO AND_ TOOL Co., Jaffrey, N. H. 

ave LE BARRELS— Standard size, best qual- 






























it Ask for delivered prices in carlots. SAM- 
U EL “DEUE L, Pine Plains, 3 

“EXTENSION LADDERS—20 to 32 ft., Z5¢ 
ft. Freight paid. Prompt shipment. A. Le 
FERRIS, IS, Interlaken, eS 





“DELCO LIGHT PL ANT for sale. 
32 volt, with batteries, very good condition, run- 
ning now, no repairs needed. Price, $200 with 
% H. P. motor. E. LORTH, Box 295, Bell- 
more, L. 1, Ms. De 

“STANDARD 1 
rates. Ine luding 
over 1000 trademarked items 
tainers. Write for your 
WARWICK SERVICE 
New Yor 2. 

FOR & 
Husker and 


1% K. W. 


DRUG PRC 
Squibb’s, 


PRODUCTS 
Ponds, 


at cut 
Castoria and 
in original con- 
catalog Sent Free. 
CO, 200 Broadway, 





SALE — International eight roll Corn 
Shredder; run less than twenty 
hours; perfect mechanical condition: cost $00 
1 1919, for immediate delivery, $175. BOX 
351, ec /o American Agriculturist. 

WANTED HIDES, FURS, 1 
for prices and tags. Top market auotations. 
Send your name today. S. H. LIVINGSTON, 
Successor to Keystone Hide Company, Lancas- 


ter, Pa. 
KNITTING | 
der, nearly 
ples free. 
Branchport, 


WOOL—Write 


MACHINE in good working or- 
new. Does excellent work. Sam- 
= good income. EDNA COYLE, 





_TURKEYS properly managed. 





ALLEG iANY- STE { UBi N hl uckhead and liver trouble. 





816 South Main, San- 














$20 from Worlds’ 


GOLDSBOROUGH, - 








HELP WANTED 


WAN rED a girl or woman for general house 








Steady position the year around. 
O’HAGAN, Voorheesville, N. Y., 

















AND PET STOCK 








Comb, _and extracted. 








Satisfaction “guaran: 
LESSER. yo N. . 





Pure extracted at our station, 60 Ib. 








- prepaid in third zone 
™ special — on 5S Ib. 








si GROVE “eARMS 





S D Sark 
tENRY WILLIAMS, 
UALITY CLOVER ad 5 Ib. 











“—Clover Basswood 
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FOR S AL E- One matched ~ of ore goed 





Pd rite your wants. 


Puppies “‘Ran Out”’ 
Bainbridge, N. Y. 





“COAN Cc HE Atle AL 


tT 


PRINTING 


ANNOUNCEMENTS—150 vga and 150 
noteheads neatly print 7? for stpaid. ~©9 
—e ~~ 75e. RALP* HU TCHINGS. Way- 
anc 














EVERYTHING PRINTED! Write FRANK- 
LIN PRESS, B-28, Milford, N. H. 

“PRINTING SPECIALISTS for Farmers, 
Poultrymen, Dairymen. Cuts of Cattle, Poultry, 
Swine, on your stationery free. Samples. 
ECONOMY PRESS, Millbury, Mass. 

“REST I PRINTING, L LEAST MONFY—Sta- 
tionery. cards. tags, butter wrappers. HONES- 
TY FARM PRE SS, Putney, Vermont. » 

REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE—Farm, 133 fertile acres. Alfalfa, 


wheat and potato land. Splendid build- 
4 miles to Batavia, 15.000 population; one 


bean, 
ings, 





mile to State Road; % mile to shipping point 
and school; telephone; mail daily; milk contract 
at 26c per gal. if desired. Price very reasona- 
ble. C. E. HUBBARD, Stafford, Genesee Co., 
N. Y 

fOr SALE —90 acres, with or without stock 
and equinment. State Road. Write for particu- 
iars EMMI TT KILTS, Sharon, y. Y¥. 

NFW HAMPSHIRE FOR HEALTH. Farms 
ti 0 POWERS Newport, N. H. 

( >PORTUNITIES IN SOUTHERN CALT- 
FO. NIA are better now than ever for the 
man of moderate means, who desires to estab- 
lish a home on a few acres that will insure 
him a good living in a delightful country. Lands 
are reasonable in price and terms attractive. 
Crops best suited for different localities are well 
proved. Efficient marketing organizations are at 
your service Southern California has a cli- 
mate you will like---an enjoyable twelve months 
open season, There are thousands of miles of 


paved roads. Seaside and mountain resorts offer 
recreation for everybody. _ Let me mail you 
our illustrated folder containing dependable in- 
form: ition, on Southern California. C. L. SEA- 


GRAV General Colonization Agent, Santa 
Fe Ry., “313 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 





FARM FOR SALE—148 acres, 18 miles from 
Ithaca, 12 from Cortland, no hill or swamp, 
well-watered, large maple sugar bush, adjoins two 
macadamized roads, good buildings, tuberculin 
tested pure bred and grade Holsteins, complete 
equipment. Present owner’s home since 1886. 

TRA L. LANE, Warford, Cortland Co., N. 


~ FOR SALFE—387 acres Madison County, Mis- 
souri, two miles from county seat and concrete 
highway to St. Louis. 220 acres cultivated, bal- 
ance mostly timbered hottom, house, two barns, 
silo. artesian wells. Price $15,500, only $1550 
cash, balance, fourteen annual installments, 
514% interest. A. P. CROW, Ironton, Mo. 
GOOD HOME—Free gas and oil on farm. 
Sixty-five acres good farm and_ timber ‘a 
2400. C. M. CRANDALL, Andover, 

1900 ACRES, IMPROVED, 2.000 000 ft. 
timber, well located, $20,000. Small farms. At- 
tractive prices. G. W. HARRELSON, An- 
drews, S. C. Route. 

“FOR SALE—Ten acres of No 1 garden land, 
close to city. Terms. C. W. RITTENHOUSE, 
R. 5, Ithaca, N. Y. 











I wish to thank you for results 
I received by advertising in your 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 
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Famous Artists Will Give Sun. 
day Evening Concerts 


HE farmers of the country will be 

particularly appreciative of the new 
Sunday evening radio concerts by leading 
artists of the musical world, according to 
J. C. Gilbert of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. These concerts by the high 
est paid artists have been arranged by A, 
Atwater Kent, radio manufacturer of 
Philadelphia. 

“The new program will appeal to the 
farmers as much as to any other listeners, 
possibly more,” said Mr. Gilbert. “The 
farmer has his library, his radio and his 
phonograph, and he has the best records 
made by the leading opera and concert 
singers. 

The leading concert stars have been con- 
tracted with, including Louise Homer, con- 
tralto; Mabel Garrison, soprano; Anna 
Case, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Frieda Hempel, coloratura so- 
prano; Maria Kurenko, soprano, of Rus- 
sia; Florence Austral, soprano, of Covent 
Garden, London; Hulda Lashanska, so- 
prano; Reinald Werrenrath, popular bari- 
tone; Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; Albert Spalding, 
violinist; Alexander Brailowsky, pianist; 
Toscha Seidel, violinist; Paul Althouse 
and Arthur Middleton, tenor and baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
others of equal merit. 

In addition, subject to the approval of 
opera and phonograph companies, will be 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, contralto; 
Emilio de Gorgoza, baritone; Josef Hofe 
mann, pianist; Lucrezia Bori, lyric soe 
prano and many other well known artists, 

Two programs will be broadcast from 
Station W E A F of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, and 
through other stations connected with 
W E A F, and will begin regularly at 
9:15 P. M. Eastern Standard Time. 





The Valley Of Voices 


(Continued from page 282) 


Lascelles could close the post, even in 
the face of a profitable future, for the 
loss of the fur canoe had put the place 
badly in debt to the company. So, with 
Laflamme eliminated, Denise St. Onge 
seemed no nearer. Whether he kept the 
post in operation or not, the inspector 
would never release her from her prom- 


ise. The only solution was her father’s 
breaking with Revillon Fréres—but 
would he do it? Would she allow him to, 
knowing the hopeless alternative he 
would face? 

(Continued Next Week) 





SHEEP 


DELAINE RAMS that make good. Half my 
last year’s sales were to former customers. wee 
them or write, J. C. WEATHERBY, Truman 
burg, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Registered Lincoln, Cottswold, 
Leicester, Southdown and Merino sheep. Have 
won many premiums. F. L. LEWIS, Ashville, 
we 











REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE 
sale. CLINT COVERT, Lodi, N. 
FOR we. ~aaeean ¢ Hampshire-Down ram 


RAMS for 
y. 








lambs. . BENSON, Ceres, Allegany Co., N. 
FOR SALE—A tew —— Rambouillet 
and Delaine Merino rams. . ANDERSON, 


R. F No. 1, Batavia, x Y 

~¥FOR SALE—Blue Ribbon, pure bred, Hamp 

shire- Down rams and Hampshire pigs, both sex. 

Prices right. SAMUEL J. McELWAIN, Ft 
y. 


Covington, N. 
WOMEN’S WANTS 


ALL WOOL YARN FOR SALE by manufae 
turer at great bargain. Samples fre~ H. A. 
BARTLETT, Harmony, Maine. 

PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents tor house 
hold package, bright new calicoes and percales. 
Your money’s worth every time. PATCHWORK 
COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 

BARREL LOTS—Slightly Damaged Crockery, 
Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Glassware, ete 
Shipped direct from Factory to Consumer. Write 


fi ticulars. 
OF Pe SWASEY & CO.. PORTLAND, MAINE. 
IN 


D. 




















It sure does re.ch a good 
My puppies were 
all sold in the two weeks that you 
ran my advertisement. 
sold as many more. 
Thanking you, I am, as ever your 


AN 7 SEvESS 


» Four. Srracuse, N. Y. 


AND OATS STRAW: 
er mixed especially, either alsyke or i E 








STOW'S PATENT 
fitted to any stove or range. 


Kathryne Hogoboom. 





Price ‘1 00. Stove 














BERRY AND FLOWER PLANTS. Straw- 
berry, raspberry, blackberry, grape, gooseberry, 
currant plants for October and November plant- 
eo gg ee Hardy Chrysanthemum, Phlox, 


ing. 
Hollyhock, Foxglove, Canterbury Bells, Oriental 
Poppy, Bleeding Heart and 67 other kinds of 


perennial flower plants for summer and fall plant- 
ing—all perfectly hardy, living outdoors during 
winter, and will bloom next summer. Roses, 
Pansies, Shrubs, Vines, Hedge plants, Tulips, 


Crocuses. Catalorue free HARRY F. SOUTRES 
Hampton Bays, y 


N. 


LOOMS ONLY $9.90—BIG MONEY 
WEAVING Colonial Rugs, quaint rag carpet, 
silk-and-wool scarfs, ete., at home. Weavers 
everywhere rushed with orders. Write for FREE 
Loom Book, it tells all about home weaving a 
our wonderful $9.90 and other looms. UNION 
LOOM WORKS, 332 Factory St., Ro--ville, Ne 
ZZ 





Material for ladies’ wea: direct 
Write 1d samples and mentiog® 
F. A. PACKARD, Box Ay 





WOOLE 
from factory. 
garment planned. 
Camden. Me. 
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Service Department 


Non-Legumes Do Not Need Inoculation 


= have just received the following sibilities, there is nothing to them and 


W'! 

communication from the Progressive 
Farmer of Raleigh, N. C., which is one 
of the fine group of The Standard Farm 
Papers with which AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST’ is associated. We take pleasure 
in passing on this communication so that 
none of our readers will be fooled into 
spending their money for worthless in- 
oculating material. 

As a usual thing, the only crop for 
which inoculation is needed is alfalfa, al- 
though there are some of the other legumes 
like the vetches, clovers and Soy Beans 
that may need it. For information and 
material for inoculating alfalfa, get in 
touch with your State Agricultural Colleze 
or with your County Agent. The letter 
follows: 

“One of our correspondents has sent 
to this office a little folder advertising 
“Terra-Vim,” listed as United States 
Patent, 1,354,808. According to their 
claims, this “Terra-Vim,” is an inoculat- 
ing material which will inoculate non- 
leguminous plants just as the specific 
bacteria for a legume will inoculate 
for that legume. I reported this matter 
at once to the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry at Washington, and Dr. K. F. 
Kellerman is taking the matter up and 
will appreciate any assistance you may 
render in supressing this fraud. In the 
meantime, with the thought that you 
may like to know what sort of propa- 
ganda this firm is using, I am giving 
you the following extract from their 
folder : 

‘Even the so-called experts tell us 
that it is impossible to Itnoculate 
non-legumes because they are not 
able to culture the non-legume. Give 
us a chance to prove to you that it is 
done with ‘Terra-Vim’ as we guar- 
antee to have both the organisms 
for legumes and non-legumes or re- 
fund the purchase price. Let us help 
you at our risk’. 

This is quoted from a letter signed 1_ 
H. C. Reinhold, of the Terra-Vim Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Penn.” 





Don’t Speculate in Florida 


At this time when the mails and the 

papers are full with stories about the 
great land booms in Florida and the real 
estate possibilities at Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
we want to particularly warn our readers 
not to let any slick agent or circular matter 
influence them in foolish speculation on 
teal estate booms. 

Of course, there is no doubt that a 
large amount of money has been made by 
speculating in Florida real estate, but it has 
been made only by the men who are on the 
job or by real estate agents, profiting on 
other people's investments. There are some 
possibilities for people with a proper farm 
training to go to Florida and enter into 
some branch of farming, like dairying or 
poultry raising. The population of Florida 
is rapidly increasing and this will make a 
large consumer's demand for farm products 
raised near at hand, but we repeat that 
no investments of any kind should be 
made without a visit to Florida and time 
enough spent there to thoroughly investi- 
gate all of the possibilities. 

As to the Muscle Shoals real estate pos- 














AND SHE TOOK HE CAKE 
Litre Girt--J want a cake of 
soap. 
Druc CrerK—Have it scented? 
“No, I won't have it sented, I’ll take 








it wit’ me. We only live around de 
torner.”—J] UDGE. 








we advise our subscribers to pay no atten- 
tion to claims of real estate dealers. 





Poor Road Repair Service 


E have received several letters of late 
from farm people complaining that 
they are unable to get local road service. 
A letter just at hand states that the sev- 
eral farm residents living on a back road 
of some length have been unable to get 
any repair work done on this road. for 
years. 

One ofthe reasons for this unfair situa- 
tion is local politics. It does not matter 
much what party is in power locally. In 
some counties, communities made up chiefly 
of residents of the opposite party are 
sadly neglected in necessary road building 
work. For instance, we know of examples 
where most of the Supervisors of the 
county are of one political faith with the 
result that the residents in the town, elect- 
ing a Supervisor of the opposite party, 
get very little public service of any kind. 
This is one of the bad results of our party 
system. 

The remedy is difficult, but one sug- 
gestion where the road situation is par- 
ticularly bad, is to get signed petitions and 
forward them with a statement of the 
facts, to the State Department of High- 
ways, Albany, New York. 





On Bottling Spring Water 


“I have a spring which bubbles up out of 
a rock and some of the water has been 
sent away to be analyzed and they say 
nothing can be more pure than the water. 
Some garage men are getting it, and sell- 
ing it for distilled water. Now what 1 
would like to know is if there is any way 
' could dispose of the water to make a lit- 
tle profit for myself. If you think it worth 
while please let me know what steps 
should be taken.’’—J. H. B., N. Y. 
Ts is a sample of 2 letter that we 

often receive in regard to bottling 
water propositions. Our Service Bureau 
answered this letter as follows: 

“I am sorry to be rather discouraging 
in my advice regarding a sales proposition 
for such water, but it is very doubtful 
whether you could ‘ealize anything financ- 
ially from it. In the state there are hun- 
dreds—I do not know but that there are 
thousands—of mineral springs, including 
sulphur springs, iron springs, etc. As you 
know, a lot of these are up in Saratoga 
County and are famous the world over. 
Various companies have tried from time 
to time bottling these waters and selling 
them. Some of them make some success, 
by spending a tremendous amount of money 
in advertising and sales promotion work, 
but many of them fail. Such mircral 
waters are much more in demand than is 
ordinary spring water, no matter how 
pure. 

“It is not a difficult matter to distill 
water for automobiles. A simple apparatus 
will produce it in large quantities so that 
I do not think there woulu be much sale, 
for it this way. There is nothing finer 
or nicer in the world than a nice spring, 
and Delaware County is noted for such 
springs. But aside from the personal en- 
joyment which you get from your spring, 
I doubt if you could realize much from it 
financially, as I have stated above. I am 
sorry to be discouraging, but I know that 
you want frank advice.” 


Letters Like This Are Our Pay 


“Thank you very much for the way you 
have helped me. I never should have 
gotten anything from them if I had not 
had your help. I had written to them and 
could not get anything, so accept thanks 
from myselt and wife. I shall take the 
paper as long as i can raise the price and 
I hope my children and grandchildren will 
take it for years to come. If all papers 
were as honest and clean as the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, this would be a_ better 
world to live in. Long life, good health 
and all success to all who are in any way 
connected with the old American Acri- 
cutturist. Many thanks to you.” 
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vice every five years. 


ment. 


Devising methods for the extension of 
useful electric service to the farmer is the 
problem now engaging the thought of 
fifteen state committees co-operating with 
the national committee on the relation of 
Electricity to Agriculture. 

The Committce on the Relation of 





Hunger of a Hundred 
Million Souls 


The American farmer knows the meaning of a na- 
tion’s hunger. It is he who has so well satisfied 
his country’s need for food that there has grown 
another hunger—the hunger for progress which 
has made America leader of the world. 


That is why each new improvement, each forward 
step toward better living meets with a floodtide of 
demand. Two million new consumers were served 
with electricity in 1924. The electric light and 
power industry has doubled its customers and ser- 


Seven billion dollars is the people’s investment in 
the electric light and power companies. And now, 
a billion dollars every year is needed to keep pace 
with the demand. New power stations are being 
built, larger than the most ambitious dream of ten 
years back; high power transmission lines too, con- 
verters and transformers, and,lastly, the lines which 
bring the current to the user. 


The American farmer, feeding a hundred million 
souls, knows the cost of food in labor and equip- 
ment. To supply these hundred million with elec- 
tric service also takes time and labor and equip- 


Electricity to Agriculture is composed of 
economists and engineers representing the 
U. S. Depts. of Agriculture, Commerce 
and the Interior, Amer. Form Bureau 
Federation, National Grange, Amit. 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, Farm 
Lighting Mfg. Ass'n, and the National 
ic Light Association. 


If you are interested inthis work write for a booklet describing it. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Ys 


SAY A a A TTR 





SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


ABSORBIN 
= TRADE MARK REG, U.S. PATA 


will clean it off, without laying up 
the horse. No blister, no hair gone. 
Concentration—only a few drops re- 
quired at an application. $2.50 per bottle 
delivered. Describe your case r special 
instructions and Book 8R Free. 


W. F. YOUNG, Imc., 579 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Keep your horses working with 


ss —. Standard rem- =n 
y for years for Distemper, }it/'Na 
Zzppcles, Influente, Coughs and A 
ve to sick an ose ex- 

d. Give “SPOHIN'S” for Dog Dis- MULES 
bg us, nail bottle % -- :, eS 
$1.2. Write for free booklict on diseases. 
SPOHN M 


EDICAL CO.Dept. 1 GOSHEN, IND. 


>| KITSELMAN FENCE 
Pw About Sise You L. 








M. 
We Pay Preight. Write for Free Oatalon 
'e ‘or Catal 
Lawn Fence = 


, Dept. 203 MUNCIE. IND. 








When writing to advertisers be sure to 





W. LL, B.. F, 


mention the American Agriculturist. 











Post Your 
Farm 


— and — 
Keep Trespassers Off 


These signs are printed on ex- 
tra heavy linen. We have had 
these new signs made up of extra 
heavy materia] because severe 
storms wili tear and otherwise 
make useless a lighter construct- 
ed material. We unreservedly 
advise farmers to post their land 
and the notices we have prepared 
comply in all respects with the 
laws of New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. The price to 
subscribers is 95 cents a dozen, 
the same rate applying to larger 
quantities. 


American Agriculturist 
461 4th Ave. New York City 


























OU know good cattle by sight. You 

Feel them to find how they are set 

up. But the low lubricating value 
of poor oil is not disclosed even under 
the sharpest lens of a microscope. The 
“feel” of oil, good or bad, gives no idea 
of its ability to protect your automobile, 
truck, or tractor from too rapid depreci- 
ation and unnecessary repair expense. 

By “looks” and by “feel,” not even a 
chemist can tell the differences between 
oils. But your motor can. It knows in- 
stantly whether it is getting “scrub” or 
“pedigreed lubrication.” Your motor 
knows whether the thin coat of protec- 
tion is being properly distributed over 
moving parts and “‘standing-up” under 
the heat or service, or whether a “knock” 
will soon disclose carbon,a worn bearing, 
a damaged piston, or some other me 
chanical trouble. 

For a time you may see no visible evi- 
dence of what is taking place inside, but 
with poor-quality or wrong-body oil in 
the crank case, you are certain eventually 
to discover a “‘boarder” in your garage. 

Keep the “ boarder” out of your garage 
by making sure to get your oil from a 
reliable source. 








How to lubricate your motor 
at lowest cost 


Don’t accept the miscellaneous oils that 
are offered from door to door, sometimes 
apparently a few cents less but coming 
from goodness knows where. 

Near your home you will find a re- 
sponsible Mobiloil dealer who does busi- 
ness year after year at the same place 
and with the same people. He gives advis- 
ory service in lubrication. On his walls he 
has the Gargoyle Mobiloil Chart of Rec- 


ommendations, which specifies the tested 


oils for every make and model of motor. ' 


In offering Mobiloil and the Chart serv- 
ice, this dealer is offering you the prod- 
uct of a company which has specialized 
in lubrication for over $9 years, and whose 
Board of Engineers is the world’s recog- 
nized authority on scientific lubrication. 


Tractor lubrication 


The correct engine Lubrication for the 
Fordson Tractor is Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“BB” in summer and Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“A” in winter. The correct oil for all 
other tractors is specified in our Chart.| 
Ask for it at your dealer’s. 





Branches in principal cities. 
Address: New York, Chi- 
cago, or Kansas City. 





Let this sign help you 
keep the “boarder” out 
of your garage. 








MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE’ 


FTTHE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobilod fo? 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 

‘cars are below. ; 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. Arc”. means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 

Follow winter recommendations when tempete 
‘atures from 32° F (freezing) to 0° F (zero) prevail 
Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Aretic (exsept. 
Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil-“E”), 

If your car or tractor is not listed here, see thé” 
complete Chart at your dealer's. 


> re 








1925 1924 1923 1922 
NAMES OP 
PASSENGER CARS e _ Me 
MOTOR TRUCKS ~ x —~4 = 
A|\FlalFlalelals 





Auburn 6-63, 8-63] A lAre A jArc.] A /Are 





Chev rolet FB & T| 





























“ (other mod’s.)JArc jAre Arc.jAre.JArc./Arc Arc. Are. 
A 


Autocar......... A /Arc.j A |Arc.] A jAre Arc. 
BER. coccccened A jArc.] A |Arc.| A /Arc.JArc.jAre, 
Cadiiac.....ccce. A jAre AjArc}A;AJTAIA 
GI. cncconense Are. \Arc.fArc.jAre.JArc.|Are jArc.jAre. 
Chalmers........ > AlArc}A{ATAIA 
Chandler “} A |Arc.| A jArc.] A re Arc.jAre. 


* (other mod's + WAre.\Arc-fArc.|Are {Arc./ArcJArc./Arc. 
AIA 























Chrysler. ..... AA hae ee ee fo 
Cleveland.......) A | A | A jArc.] A jArc.} A Are. 

‘ole......cJATATATALAJAIAIA 
Cunningham. . .-JAre.'Are.JAre.|Are fAre./Arc4Arc.jArc. § 
Davis.... Are./Are JAre.|Arc.JAre./Are.JArc./Are. i 
Dodge Brothers... A jArc| A jArc| A jAreJArejAre. § 
Dorris 6.......- AJAJA/IAJAIATALA § 
BEG. vcccocesed -»+}.2--] A jAre.] A jAre.] A jAcc. 
Durant 4....... A |Are JArc.Are.jArc.'Are.jAre./Arc, 
Dusenber ...| A jAre| A jArc.| A jAre} A [Are 
Elear 4. jALAPATA] AT A [Atc. 

an,” Arc jAre Arc./Are.jArc./Are.jAre./Arc. 

@ C6, ccesces & Rees oodeodbesdnnes 

-.+-| A jArc A Arc A jArc.] A [Are. 
Federa Knighe. B jArc.| B jArc.]...*]...-[....]-.- 
AJAILA/AJTA/AIAIA ff 

* (othe er mod’s.)JArc Are JArc.jAre jArc./Are.jArct/Arc. 
Fine we ceeeeee fAre.fAredAre.jArc.JArc.jArc.]....}.... 
, ¢ ons sgnked EL ETEJEVFE;JS;ELTEIE § 
Four Wheel Drivel A | A ATA;JAITAIA i 
Franklin ..... BB} BB] BB} BB| BB| BB} BB/ BB 
G.M.C........; BJ AT BIA] BJA] BIA 
Garford (1%-1's)) A | AJA [Arc] A [Arc.] A JAre. 

* (othermod's)} A} ATAILATAILATAIA i 
Gardner. . . AJ;AJA/AJTA/A]A |Arc. Ff 
Graham Brothers} A jAre| A jAre.] A [Arc JArc./Are. 
ee Arc.jAre.tAre jAre.JAre.|Are.jAre.jArc. 
Haynes 6... 7 & A jArc.| A jArc| A jArc. 
Hudson Super Six} A [Arc] A |Arc} A |ArcJArc./Arc. 
Hupmobile... . . A jArc.| A |Are.] A jAre.] A /Arc 
Jordan ....-| A jAre] A Are. A Arc} A /Arc. 

lordan 6....... Are./Are JAre jArc.jAre./Are JAre Arc. i 

G. och a ee ee pe casdecee 
Kissel 6 A} AJA /Arcd A [Acc] A jAre. 
Lex’ton Concord. Arc./Arc.}....]... ab a eh ce 

“ (other mod's. A jArc.JArc.iArc} A | AJAIA * 
Lincoln -L|ATALTASATAILAITAIA 
Locomobile......] A jAre.| A jAre.| A jArc A jArc. 
Marmon........) A] A] J j AIA 
Maxwell. .... A Arc A iArc | A jAre A |Arc. 

en: a ee Se 
BOR. sancaes Are.|Are JArc.|Arc.JAre.'Arc JArc.|Arc, 
Nash — A |Are.jAre.|Are JAre Are .jArc.jArc, 

“(Com'I Quad.) J.........2..f.... ofa: AJA. 

“ “(other mod's) A jArc.] A jArc.] A jAre.} A jArc. 
Oakland. . . A |jArc| A jArcc| A; ATAIA - 
Oldsmobile 4. cecsfeeesfeceedees of A [Aref A [Are, 

«... A jAre} A [Are }....]..... AT A 
Overland........] A jAre.] A jAre A jArc A |Are, 
Paige (Cont.Eng.jArc./Are.JArc.jAre jArc.|Arc.JAre.|Arc. 

* (Com'l) a oe & AiAILAIA 

* (gehen ened 80k. ... fess db occte ccc do cbook A |Are. 
Peerless 6 seese BRILATS tS hee decsd Peidibsce 

8.......J. A jArc] A JArcT A} ALATA 

i ce Arrow. AI|AJTA;ATASAIAIA 
A jArc A jArc.j| A [Arc] A /Are. 

Repub (4 ton) ae SS .-|...-1 A jAre A jAre. 
(1!3 tony} A | A | AJ A [Arc.’Are.JAre.jAre. 

“1{-19W20W] A} ATASATAILAL...1...¢ 

* (other mod's. jArc.|Are.jArc.jAre.jAre.|Arec JAre.jArc. 
Richa ucker 6..] A JAre.jAre jAre.jAre.jAre JAre./Are. 

“ 8..} A |Are] A /Are.}....} Se 
a | A [Arc [Arc.|Are.JArc./Are ae 
Steatns Knight. JBB)/ ATBI/A A|BIA 
Studebaker......} A jAre.| A jAre.] A jAre.] A jAre. 
Veise (Cont. Eng.)}.....]. -. .fAre.|Arc.jAre.|Are.JAre.jAre. 

* (Hercules 

.. Eng.) a ee eer Tt te eS ee ee 

* (other mod's.) A \Arc.| A jArc.| A jArc.| A jAre. 
Weseot D48...) A Are A |Arc.] A JAre.jArc./Arc. 

mod’ s.jArc.|Are.JAre.jAre JAre.|/Are.JAre.jArc. 
White! Se 20. . JAre.jAre.JArc.'Are jAre.jArc.jArc.jArc, 

* (othermodsWA|LALALATAIAITAILA 
Wills St.Claire. |] BS AT BI AT B)/AITBIA 
Willys-Knight 4..] B jArc.| B jArc.| B jArc.) B jAre. 

= er EBS B PBB cc cdo ce dhsccccdpesdbece 

TRACTORS 
Allis-Chaimers 
G-12).......f AJ AP AL ALATA 
an , a oF J.) BL AT BIA 

OF Geena de) O ieee x ae 
> at BB; A| BB) A/ BB) A| BBL A 

ase 
(2240, 40-72) B} A} B/ A] B/AITBIA 

“(All other mod's)| BB| A | BB| A} BB) A| BB) A 
Caterpillar. . AILBIA|]B;A| BIA 
E-B (Cultivator) — a ALAA 

© Sas <e AIBA AILAIA 

(Ailother mod's] B| AL BILAL BI]AI BJA 

oko. .. BB) Aj BB; A} BB) A| BB) A 
Hart Parr.....) B} A] B|A|]BIAI BIA 

ohn Deere.....|BB} A | BB) A]....}....]... nove 

_—— 

mg. | BB] A|BB) A|BB| ABB) A 

Oil Pun BI|A|B;A/I Bi A] BIA 
Twin City 

(12-20, 20-35) BB} A | BB} -A | BB) A|BBPA 
“(Allother mod's) B| A} BIL ALBILATBILA 





cars only, s!.own separately for convenience 


Recommendations for Stock Engines when used in passenger 





Continental —_ | . | 
oe a EXD) SA Are.}....J....fo.--foes 
* (other mod’ s.)jArc.|Arc.JAre.|Are.JArc. Arc. |Are 

Lycee cot al A ala AJAL... 
« (other mod's.) A jArc.) A jAre A 























Arc.) A | 





ed by complete Chart available at all dealers. 





“TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL; 


For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil “C,” “CC” or Mobilubricant as recommend- 








VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


— js. 
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